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bor Better 
bass 
at Lower 

Production 


Save one-half cent per pie on your 
crusts alone—yet have flakier, more tender 
crusts than ever before. 


International’s Flaky Crust Pie Flour requires 

as much as 15% less expensive ingredients than 
ordinary flours—cuts production costs way down. 
The scientifically controlled protein content 

and uniform granulation of Flaky Crust 

make the difference. 


7S ‘onal 
vars Internationa 
MILLING COMPANY 
Y General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Next time make it 
Flaky Crust—for crusts 
that are more tender | 

and stay tender—longer 
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DENVER —— 
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Whatever type of bag you need 
— Fulton serves you better 


BURLAP FROM ONLY TOP-GRADED MILLS 


Burlap mills are classified A, B, C, and D. Fulton 
buys only from AB mills, to be sure finished bags 
are never made from burlap with hidden weakness. 
This Fulton protection is especially valuable to such 
products as feed and flour. 

| A B)C D 











Note: When flour is being packed 
for export, uniformity of burlap bag 
as strength and weave becomes even 
more important. You are sure ship- 
ments are safe because of Fulton's 
"top-graded mill’’ buying policy. 





Need Multiwall Bags FAST? 


Fulton can ship stock sizes at once 
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All Fulton plants are equipped 
to imprint multiwall paper bags 
with your brand. 


COTTON CONTROLLED FROM RAW MATERIAL TO FINISH 


From the raw cotton to the 
finished bag, Fulton guards 
quality. Weight and weave of 
every fabric are tested to as- 
sure uniformity in all bags. 


yg Automatic point-of-sale mer- 


chandising ... Fulton's fashion 
prints can tip the scales in 
favor of YOUR brand when 
the consumer buys. 


TECHNICAL CONSULTATION SERVICE 


For example, you may need an unusual type 
or shape in cotton bags, which can be developed 
in Fulton’s design department. Or, you may be 
considering use of the new 
“non-skid” inks on your mul- 
tiwall paper bags. Fulton spe- 
cialists will advise you under 
what conditions this type of 
ink can give good results, 
and recommend accordingly. 


In all your packaging opera- 
tions, Fulton’s 86 years of ex- - 
perience, plus modern labora- 
tory facilities are ready to 
serve you. 








ATLANTA + CHICAGO « DALLAS + DENVER +» KANSAS CITY + LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS * NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK + OKLAHOMA CITY + PHOENIX « ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO * SAVANNAH * WINTER HAVEN 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 
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Contacts with Foreign Business Representatives 


KANSAS 


e 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Bakery Editor e Direct Foreign Banking Connections x 
ROGER BERGLUND, News Editor oe eee 2 
EMMET J. HOFFMAN, Editorial Assistant ce lengee | , a 
L. R. McDONALD, Research Director © Hnsnding of Expert Operations A 
—— ’ e Constant Check on Foreign Exchange Rates 
e Translations in All Major Languages 

THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER is published weekly for the e Fast Collections and Foreign Exchange Transactions a 
flour industry by the Miller Publishing Co., at 2501 Wayzata City National’s experienced Foreign Department staff is = 
Boulevard., Minneapolis, Minn. Mail address, P.O. Box 67, eager to help make your foreign trade program more suc- oO 

Minneapolis 1, Minn. Telephone, Main 0575. Teletype, MP 179. Poca meng ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Depart- 

ment soon 


Cable Address, “Palmking.” 


EASTERN STATES BRANCH OFFICE — 114 E. 40th St., New CITY NATIONAL 














York 16, N.Y. Telephone, Murray Hill 3-3768. Teletype, NY 
1-2452. George W. Potts and Paul L. Dittemore, Co-Managers. eevanasenen 100 Kg ? Bank E Sst Company 
SOUTHWESTERN BRANCH OFFICE — 614 Board of Trade ’ MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. Telephone, Victor 1350. Teletype, INSURANCE CORPORATION TOTH AND GRAND © KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 


KC 295. Martin E. Newell, Manager; James W. Miller, Assistant 
Manager. 


CENTRAL STATES BRANCH OFFICE—2272 Board of Trade 
Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Telephone, Harrison 
7-6782. Teletype, CG 340. Don E. Rogers, Manager; Henry S. 
French, Assistant Manager. 


CANADIAN AND EUROPEAN BRANCH OFFICE — 901 
Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone, Empire 4-5654. 
George E. Swarbreck, Manager. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE — 604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Telephone, Republic 7-8534. Teletype, WA 82. John Cipperly, 
Special Correspondent. 








Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 








the heart of 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES—One year $4, two years $7, in U.S.A. 4 ie ae America’s f t 
or U.S. possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year -— 2 cheek ceeded 
for postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as second a | a section. 

class matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Readers are urged Medd foe ee 
to give prompt notice of change of address, and to anticipate - - fee — “poe 


changes which are expected to occur in the near future by at ~ [a §6MANAGED 
least two weeks’ advance notice, using form 22-S obtainable tee S 
from postmen. 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. also publishes The American b : VAI LL’ ROGALSicy MILLING C 


Baker, Feedstuffs, Milling Production and Croplife. Executive, “hg af 
editorial and publication offices at 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minne- _* MEPHERSON, KANSAS Y 
apolis, Minn. Carroll K. Michener, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors; H. J. Pattridge, Honorary Chairman; Harvey E. 
Yantis, President; Milton B. Kihlstrum, Executive Vice President 
and Treasurer; Martin E. Newell, Vice President; Don E. Rogers, 
Vice President; Wilfred E. Lingren, Secretary and Advertising ° 

Sales Director; Thomas A. Griffin, Business Manager; Edwin J. Ex ce p t 10)n al B a k er y F l ours 
Hartwick, Circulation Manager; James G. Pattridge, Assistant 


Treasurer; Carl R. Vetter, Advertising Production Manager. NO-RISK EX-HIl NO. RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO, 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 

















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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The sales success of your product rests on a sort of three-legged table: 
1. A good, saleable product. 

2. Good distribution and advertising support. 

3. A good shelf package, with BUY-APPEAL. 


You’re taking care of the first two points. But the third leg... 


ata ua | 




















Your product needs the BUY-APPEAL it gets from 
Bemis Consumer-size Paper Bags, with the brightest, crispest 
printing your brand ever had. 


With increasing self-service, the value of Bemis Packaging 
has multiplied. Ask your Bemis Man for the complete story. 


e a 
a a = 
BAG General Offices — St. Louis 2, Mo. : 
me “ Sales Offices in Principal Cities és Deltaseal 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—5,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity * Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 2,000,000 Bus. 








Quality knows no season in the production 
of I-H flours. No matter how wheat crops 
may fluctuate from year to year, you can 
rely on the good baking qualities of the I-H 
brands. For the basis of these famous flours 











BREAD—Your Best and is wheat of extra premium quality, plus an 
Cheapest Food exacting standard of milling and laboratory 
control. 





THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. LOGAN 7880-1-2-3-4 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS if os 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CANADIAN CREAM OF Wag’, MONARCH 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON Vard been CRESCENT 


ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 
OATMEAL LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 











° WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
obin Hood Flour sg We WHEY | 
Mii "4 


Mills Limited S SS Qwwlli//z 4) 
ff ER » CALGARY - MOOSE JAW « SASKATOON > 2 PRE -5, GS % 
ron onal PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
GREAT L | , " 
ee eee one LS, Led UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” : WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS "LAKURON- TORONTO CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 









Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


‘ oN ALL 
- NGF coon CABLE CODES 
ty USED 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Skillful selection of top milling and baking wheats 
i | is so much easier when you have a vast stock of grain 
| from which to choose. These days—more than ever— 
our customers appreciate our huge storage facilities. 


We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 







Sz iT iVit{th MILLS. Incorporated 


SS “es KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
Estes on BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOUR! 
es VT ay 
bo OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN « FEED GRAINS 
“a oes 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. a «. c. war.’ 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 

















Complete Grain 
Facilities for 





Members of 


Serving the All Leading 
Milling Trade eet te 








UHLMANN 


For the future, too, GOLDEN GRAIN COMPANY 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 





spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
Aka cirvy . MINNBBOTA 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 
CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 
FORT WORTH ° AMARILLO 


* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS S Pv DULUTH | 
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HORT PATENT SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 









Makes appetizing, fine- 
textured, silky loaves 
with a brilliant white 
crumb color. 





Gives your baked goods 
that delicious flavor, 
taste and aroma that 
brings customers back 
again and again. 





\Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: 






MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Wheat flour production in the U.S. 
decreased in October, reversing the 
pattern of 1953 but following the 
seasonal production trend of the past 
10 years. 

Production totaled 19,381,000 sacks 
during October, The Northwestern 
Miller estimates. Output averaged 
923,000 sacks a day for the 21 work- 
ing days of the month. 

Total October production decreased 
1.8% from the September total of 
19,733,000 sacks. On a daily average 
basis October production was also 
down 1.8% from September, when 
the average was 940,000 sacks. 

Total October production last year 
was 20,772,000 sacks. The total for 
October this year represents a de- 
crease of approximately 6.7%. The 
daily average for October this year 
of 823,000 sacks per day, is 2.2% less 
than the daily average of October 
last year. 

The Northwestern Miller estimate 
of flour production is derived from 
reports received from mills in the 
production centers and regions which 
are believed to account for approxi- 
mately 75% of the total U.S. output. 

Mills which report production to 
the Miller accounted for an output 
of 14,555,400 sacks in October. That 
figure was adjusted to reflect 100% of 
the U.S. production, with the result- 
ing estimate of 19,381,000 sacks. The 
daily average production figure of 
923,000 sacks was obtained by divid- 
ing the calendar month total by 21, 
the number of working days in a 
month. 

The major production centers and 
regions showed decreases in daily 
average production during October as 
compared with September, except the 
central and southeastern area which 
recorded an 8% increase for that pe- 
riod. 

All of the “big three’’ milling cen- 
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Flour Production 


Daily Average, Month’s Total 
Show Declines From September 


ters showed decreases in output. 

The Minneapolis daily average for 
October was 47,100, a decrease of 
7,100 sacks a day from the Septem- 
ber figure of 54,200 or a percentage 
decrease of 13%. 

The Kansas City output on a daily 
average basis was 51,400, a decrease 
of 2,000 sacks a day from the Sep- 
tember total of 53,400 or 3.7%. 

Daily average production at Buf- 
falo in October was 114,600, com- 
pared with September's total of 116,- 
500, a decrease of 1.6% or 1,900 sacks 
a day. 

The daily average production of 
interior Northwest mills reporting 
to the Miller was 97,800 a decrease 
of 1,500 sacks a day or 1.5% from 
the September total of 99,300. 

For the Northwest as a_ whole, 
which includes Minneapolis plus 
Northwest interior mills reporting 
to the Miller, the daily average in 
October was 144,900 sacks a day, a 
decrease of 8,600 sacks from the Sep- 
tember total of 153,500 or a percent- 
age decrease of 5.6%. 


Southwest Output 

Wheat flour mills in the interior 
Southwest reporting to the Miller 
produced at a daily average rate of 
199,800 sacks a day, a decrease of 
8,400 sacks from the September total 
of 208,200 or 4%. 

For the Southwest as a whole— 
Kansas City plus interior mills re- 
porting to the Miller—the daily aver- 
age production in October was 251,- 
200 sacks, a decrease of 10,300 or 
3.9% from the total of 261,500 posted 
in September. 

Mills in central and southeastern 
states which report production to The 
Northwestern Miller were the only 
mills to show an increase in produc- 
tion in October over September. 
These mills posted a daily average 
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Down in October 


U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1954 
(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% of production. Ad- 


justed estimates for the U.S. are based 


on reports from mills which are believed to account 


for approximately 74% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 


EE srvinh aknd keteee ab abyss 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior 


| 


SOUTHWEST 

AD v0 nies sbentearans , 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST .... 


Se co) ss ede kone 
3 ee ee: | ee 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. 
AVERAGE PER DAY ........ 
*Indicates actual census total. 


of 119,600 sacks a day as compared 
with September's average of 110,700 
a percentage increase of 8%. 

North Pacific Coast mills which 


report production figures to the 
Miller turned out flour in October 
at a daily average rate of 62,700 


sacks a day, a decrease of less than 
1% from the total of 63,200 sacks 
which they produced in September. 

Production figures for the various 
production centers and regions are 
shown in the accompanying table. 
The daily average trend for calendar 
years is shown in the accompanying 
chart. 


v v 


Census Bureau Reports 
September Flour Output 


WASHINGTON--Wheat flour pro- 
duction in September has been esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Census at 
19,733,000 sacks, for a daily average 
output of 940,000 sacks. This com- 
pares with an average of 854,000 
sacks in August and 927,000 sacks in 
September last year. 

Production of wheat flour in Sep- 
tember was at 88.2% of capacity, 
compared with 80.4% the previous 























U.S. Daily Average Flour Production 
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Oct., Sept., Oct., 
1954 1954 1953 
989,500 1,138,400 1,217,900 
2,055,000 2,086,000 2,147,600 
3,044,500 3,224,400 3,365,500 
1,080,000 1,120,500 1,228,000 
4,196,500 4,371,800 4,384,000 
5,276,500 5,492,300 5,612,500 
2,406,700 2,447,300 2,473,500 
2,510,900 2,323,700 2,710,700 
1,316,700 1,328,000 1,274,100 
14,555,400 14,673,600 15,436,200 
75.1 74.3 74.3 
19,381,100 19,733,000* 20,772,000* 
923,000 940,000* 944,000* 


month and 86.8% 
a year ago. 

(The Northwestern Miller, in its 
issue of Oct. 19, estimated September 
flour production at 19,460,500 sacks. 
This was within about 1.4% of the 
subsequent Census estimate.) 

Wheat grindings in September were 
estimated at 45,846,000 bu., compared 
with 43,752,000 bu. the previous 
month, Wheat offal output was esti- 
mated at 397,086 tons. 

Rye flour production in September 
was estimated at 190,000 sacks. Rye 
grindings were estimated at 424,000 
bu.; 2,253 tons of rye offal were pro- 
duced, 

These figures represent the produc- 
tion of all commercial mills in the 
U.S. About 97% of the totals are re- 
ported by the 375 largest mills and 
the balance is estimated. 


in the same month 
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Corn Exchange 
Of Buffalo to Get 
New Headquarters 


BUFFALO The Corn Exchange 
of Buffalo, center of grain-trading 
here, will leave the Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. next spring and set up 
operations on the fourth floor of the 
building at West Mohawk St. and 
Elmwood Ave., formerly owned by 
the Robertson Electric Co., Inc. 

The executive secretary of the ex- 
change, C. J. Harriss, said a long- 
term lease for the new quarters had 
been signed, effective May 1. 

The removal of the Corn Exchange, 
which has been in the Main-Seneca, 
and Seneca-Pear! St. area for more 
than 70 years, will mean that some 
of the largest grain companies in 
Buffalo also will move to the new 
location, 


Cargill, Inc., the Maritime Milling 
Co., Inc., and the Connecting Termi- 
nal Grain Elevator Co., all in the 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., have 
signed leases for space in the new lo- 
cation, which will be named the Corn 
Exchange building. 

Twenty other grain and feed com- 
panies, most of which now are at 
Main-Seneca, have indicated they 
will lease space in the new home of 
the Corn Exchange, Mr. Harriss said. 

The building will be modernized 
throughout. The fourth floor will pro- 
vide a large area for a trading floor 
and quarters for grain inspection and 
general offices. 
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Conference on Grain Sanitation 


Covers All Phases of Problem 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL 
Northwestern Miller Editorial staff 


KANSAS CITY—A complete dis- 
cussion of all phases of grain sani- 
tation problems was presented at the 
National Grain Sanitation Confer- 
ence, jointly sponsored by the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers with 
the assistance of the Millers Nation- 
al Federation, in Kansas City Nov. 
14-16. Some 220 grain men, flour 
millers and state and federal scientist 
and control officials were registered 
at the conference, which jammed the 
meeting room facilities to the maxi- 
mum, 

In welcoming the group, Herman 
Steen, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, said 
the meeting was held to present the 
latest information on methods of con- 
trol of insects, rodents and birds as 
contamination factors in wheat, to 
develop suggestions for means of dis- 
seminating control information to all 
who handle and process wheat and 
to provide opportunities for techni- 
cians in the grain and milling indus- 
tries to learn about the latest chemi- 
cals and techniques available to meet 
this problem. 


Need For Sanitation Outlined 

The need for an effective wheat 
sanitation program was emphasized 
by Howard W. Files, vice president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
who said that the housewife should 
not be expected to buy and serve 
on her table any food not complete- 
ly free of contamination, If the wheat 
industry--from grower to processor, 
fails to accomplish this job, he said, 
other foods will eventually crowd 
wheat foods out of the housewife’s 
market basket. 

“Even if we fail by just a little to 
eliminate such contamination,” Mr. 
Files said, ‘we will lose our standing 
with consumers, We must make our 
product clean and we must be quick 
about doing it.” 


Six Steps 

There are six steps between the 
wheat field and the table, the speaker 
said, consisting of the farm, the coun- 
try elevator, the freight car, the ter- 
minal elevator, the flour mill, and the 
bakery. Only when all six links in 
this chain of movement are sound 
can suecess be attained in the clean- 
liness program, he pointed out. If one 
link breaks, he said, the effort of all 
is largely wasted, 

Mr. Files related the inception of 
the grain sanitation program and 
told how the Food and Drug Admini- 
stration began at the bakery end of 
the chain after the conclusion of 
World War II. When the bakery 
clean-up was accomplished, the FDA 
program then concentrated on mill- 
ers with a drive which resulted in 
closing a few mills and in the seizing 
of considerable flour, Since then mill- 
ers have spent about $15 million on 
new machinery and $2 million yearly 
on materials to improve sanitation, 
he estimated, 

“Today, flour is cleaner than ever 
before,” the speaker declared. “Today 
not a mill in the country would not 
agree that without the FDA enforce- 
ment agents we would not have done 
the job nearly as well, if at all. FDA 
made us do what we knew should be 
done.” 


“While much progress has been 


made, we can still do better,” Mr 
Files continued. “The major key to 
continuing improvement now depends 
on obtaining cleaner raw material 
Study and effort to improve sanitary 
conditions in handling wheat has 
been in progress for some time, The 
delays which have occurred are dis- 
appointing, but there is reason to be 
encouraged because of favorable 
signs we now see ahead. 

“Last month, the report was made 
to the American Bakers Assn. that 


the degree of insect infestation in 
freight cars was growing much small- 
er. Fewer claims had been presented 
and fewer cars are being refused. 
New freight cars are of better con- 
struction than heretofore. Also, in a 
letter from an assistant secretary of 
agriculture, it was stated that USDA 
and FDA officials were now meeting 
to agree on a program of action in 
grain sanitation. Announcement is 
expected very soon. 


(Continued on page 25) 





Declining Flour Use Plagues 
Germany Too, Visitor Says 


KANSAS CITY—As is the problem 
in the U.S., the German flour milling 
industry is faced with the question 
of declining flour consumption. This 
point was brought out by Dr. Justus 
Rohrbach of the German Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture, Bonn, West 
Germany, a visitor in flour and grain 
trade circles here last week. 

Dr. Rohrbach’s mission on 
three-month tour in the U.S. is to 
familiarize the new West German 
government with the American sys- 
tem of agriculture as pertaining to 
grain, meat and other agricultural 
products. The German minister spent 
six weeks at the University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, taking a foods and 
nutrition course, After visiting the 
grain trade and mills in Kansas City 
he will go to Iowa State College for 
conferences and then to Chicago to 
visit the American Meat Institute 
and the Millers National Federation. 
Shortly before returning to West 
Germany in December, Dr. Rohrbach 


his 


will wind up his stay in the U.S. by 
calling on the milling trade in Min- 
neapolis. 

The visitor estimates per capita 
bread consumption in West Germany 
now to be around 120-125 kilos a year. 
This decline in flour use has left mills 
in his country with a dwindling busi- 
ness. Actually, German mills have 
over-expanded since the war, he said 
and in view of this situation there is 
no possibility of Germany ever being 
a flour importing nation in the near 
future. A law is now being readied 
which will regulate the flour produc- 
tion of West German mills, he re- 
ported. 

Because most of the grain-growing 
area of the German nation was lost 
to East Germany, the Bonn govern- 
ment is very dependent on imports 
to provide sufficient bread grains. 
Thus West Germany will continue to 
be a good customer of such USS. 
grains as rye and wheat, Dr. Rohr- 
bach said. 
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Continental Baking Co. 


Revises Ad Claims 


WASHINGTON — The Continental 
3aking Co., Inc., New York City, 
has entered into an agreement with 
the Federal Trade Commission to dis- 
continue unqualified advertising 
claims that “Wonder Bread” restores 
normal growth processes in physically 
retarded children, the FTC has an- 
nounced. 

“Under the agreement, claims of 
this kind will be limited to cases 
where retarded growth is due to a 
dietary deficiency in nutrients found 
in ‘Wonder Bread’ in_ substantial 
amounts,” the agency said. 

The baking company also agrees 
to halt representations that any given 
amount of Wonder bread consumed 
daily is a nutritional substitute for 
other foods having a greater total 
nutritional value. The _ stipulation 
cites advertisements headed “In Just 
7 Days Start Your Child Growing 
Again With Wonder Bread” which 
represent, among other things, that 
two slices a meal and a sandwich 
daily supply “As Much Protein as a 
Serving of Roast Sirloin of Beef .. . 
As Much Iron for Rich Red Blood as 
Found in 3 Lamb Chops co 
Much Vitamin B, for Growth Pro- 
cesses as 3 Slices of Yellow American 
Cheese . . . As Much Energy ... 
as 2 Glasses of Milk.” 

The agreement provides, however, 
that comparisons may be made of 
the nutritional value of Wonder bread 
with that of other foods if based on 
fact and if it is made clear that the 
amount of Wonder bread consumed 
daily is not a substitute for the total 
nutritional value of the foods so com- 
pared. 

Approval of the stipulation is in ac- 
cordance with the commission’s policy 
of encouraging law observance 
through cooperation in certain types 
of cases where there has been no 
intent to defraud or mislead, the FTC 
said. 





Progress in U.S.-Japan Surplus 
Deal Made; Wheat Export Goal Cut 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Preliminary ar- 
rangements have been completed be- 
tween the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the Japanese Mission to 
sell approximately 85 million dollars 
worth of U.S. agricultural surpluses 
under provisions of Title I to Public 
Law 480, the surplus disposal pro- 
gram legislation. 

Sales of commodities approved by 
USDA will be made through private 
trade channels for yen which will 
be allocated by the Japanese govern- 
ment for economic development with- 
in that country, probably for econo- 
mic expansion, 

The commodities involved are 
wheat, cotton, rice, barley and to- 
bacco. Purchases of these commodi- 
ties will be addition to norma! 
market purchases by Japan. 

The size of the allotment of 15 
million dollars for the procurement 
of U.S. rice was unexpected and ap- 
pears to reflect the rising pressure 
of the U.S. rice producers to retain 
their hold on Far Eastern export 
markets. For the past week a rice 
industry group has been meeting here 
to find means to ease industry pres- 


sures which have resulted from the 
size of the U.S. crop and the decline 
in markets due to high U.S. price 
levels. Rice trade sources now indi- 
cate that as a result of the heavy 
U.S. crop it seems that between 30- 
40% of the crop will fall into U.S. 
government hands under the price 
support program. 
Cuts Into Wheat Exports 

The unexpectedly large U.S. auth- 
orization for rice has cut into the 
anticipated wheat exports to Japan 
from the U.S. under PL 480. Previ- 
ously U.S. government experts had 
told The Northwestern Miller that 
Japan would probably require as 
much as an additional 300,000 tons 
of wheat from the U.S. this year in 
addition to its International Wheat 
Agreement quota of 36 million bush- 
els. The USDA allotment of 22.5 mil- 
lion dollars for the purchase of U.S. 
wheat will represent about 200,006 
tons. 

The allotment of funds for the 
other commodities to be sold to Japan 
under PL 480, Title I are as follows: 
Barley, 3.5 million dollars reflecting 
about 2 million bushels at Commodi- 
ty Credit Corp. prices. Rice, 15 mil- 
lion dollars or about 2.2 million hun- 


*or about 175,000 


dredweight; cotton, 35 million dollars 
bales; tobacco, 5 
million dollars or 6 million pounds. 

This week USDA expects to issue 
its procedural regulations covering 
the method whereby the U.S. export 
trade will operate. This regulation is 
expected to closely parallel FOA 
Regulation I under which the foreign 
operations agency handled surplus 
commodity sales under the old sec- 
tion 550 of the MSA act. 

Similar PL 480 deals covering grain 
to Yugoslavia, Turkey and possibly 
India are expected to be announced 
shortly. 

Responsible government 
informed The Northwestern Miller 
that the allotment of funds under 
PL 480 this past week will be the 
only direct U.S. aid to Japan this 
fiscal year from all sources, although 
other FOA funds will be allotted to 
that nation under its military pro- 
curement account. 


officials 


This means that Japanese buying 
as of this time for soybeans will be 
financed exclusively through Jap- 


anese dollar credits. The USDA has 
failed to declare soybeans as a sur- 
plus commodity available for sale for 
yen under PL 480. 
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Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 
Consolidated Balance Sheet as of Aug. 31, 


ASSETS 


1954 


Current 
97,636.48 
1.00 


Cash on hand and in banks (met) ...... " . » 

Investments (market value $124,488) 

Accounts receivable 

(Including advances for 
Wheat Board) 


account of the Canadian 


After providing for bad and doubtful accounts 5,443,093.88 
Inventories, valued as follows 

Grain at approximate market value 

Flour and feed at approximate manufactured cost. 

Bags and materials at approximate manufactured cost 


and approximate cost price, respectively 3,150,807.04 $ 8,691,538.40 
Deferreti charges to revenue arernee RE Se 41,511.19 
Sundry investments—Grain exchange seat, etc. ...-... ; 6,629.00 
Investment in controlled company Allied industry 
At cost leas amount written OFF 6 6oises css scveceeasdesys 711,648.12 
Property iccount 
Land, water power, buidings, machinery and equipment 
at cost, less depreciation applied ox 2 7,580, 668.59 
Less: Reserve for depreciation 3,704,576.64 3,876,091.95 
Goodwill, trade marks, et« 250,000.00 
$13,577,318,66 
LIABILITIES 
Current Habilities 
Bank loans-——secured $ 1,274,000,00 
ROOCOCUNES POMEUED.. oc ccc css e cheese ctweeue coeerten es 603,436.79 
Provision for federal, provincial and municipal taxes 194,749.22 $ 2,072,186.01 


Reserves 





Insurance and other reserve _ . 160,133.23 
Provision for possible decline in inventory values 125,000,000 
Prov on for future advertising expenditures 126,000.00 400,133.23 
Capital stock 
Autl ed 
0 shares of no par value, common stock 
15,000 shares of 7 cumulative preferred stock 
of $100 each 
Issued 
147,689 shares of no par value, common stock 2,953,780.00 
15,000 shares of 7 umulative preferred stock of 
BESS GRO once ccc cusecevectter : 1,500,000.00 4,453,780.00 
Earned surplu 6,651,219.42 
$13,577,318.66 
Contingent liabilities 
On customers’ paper under discount ... _ ‘ $ 440,480.35 
Profit and Loss and Surplus Account 
For the Year Ended Aug. 31, 1954 
Balance Aug. 31, 1953 eee abt oe case eae $ 6,574,090.91 
Add: Sundry adjustments affecting prior years, less in- 
come tax . a the 5 . 7“ $ 29,869.31 
Excess provision for prior years’ taxes no longer re 
quired 90,000.00 119,869.31 


6,693,960,22 


Net operating 


Less 


profit 
Interest oe 
Depreciation 


for the year ended Aug 








Directors’ fees 
Executive salaries 
y ont fous a 454.03 
Provision for income taxes (see note) 179,164.79 536,023.09 
221,318.7 
Dividend from investments in the controlled 
ompany ere pian 69,498.50 
Income fr investments 7,744.37 77,242.87 298,561.60 
6,992,521.82 
Deduct Dividend on cumulative preferred stock . 195,000.00 
lbividend on common stock .. > 236,302.40 341,302.40 
Bala Aug. 31, 1954, per consolidated balance sheet $ 6,651,219.42 
NOTE: Provision for income taxes has been calculated on the basis of the company 
claiming, ir accordance with the regulations of the Income Tax Act, additional depreci- 
ation of $32,317.50 in excess of that recorded in these accounts 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co. 
Records $298,562 Net Profit 


TORONTO Operations by the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 
and its wholly owned subsidiaries for 
the year ended Aug. 31, 1954 resulted 


erable sum was spent on the line 
elevators and three new annexes were 
built. 

The capital expenditures, including 


in a net operating profit, including additional purchases of capital stock 
revenue from investments, of $298,- of the controlled company of $16 795 
562, according to the report of the caused a reduction in working capital 
directors presented by Ross R. 


of $82,912 to provide a final total 
of $6,619,352. 

Mr. Hutchison reports that the 
company’s domestic flour sales were 
well maintained though export busi- 
ness, in common with the industry, 
showed a decrease. He comments that 
competition remains very keen and 
profit margins have been reduced in 
both domestic and export markets. 

The controlled company, Inter City 
Baking Co., Ltd. had satisfactory 
profits in the year ended Jan. 31, 
1954, the report concludes. 


Hutchison, president. 

The profit reported is less than 
the total dividends of $341,302, paid 
during the year. These included the 
regular dividend of 7% on the pre- 
ferred stock in quarterly installments 
and $1.60 share on the common stock. 
Sundry adjustments affecting prior 
years, less income taxes thereon, and 
excess provision for prior years’ taxes 
no longer required amounted to $119,- 
869. The surplus account was in- 
creased by $77,129. 

Net capital expenditures, described 
in the report as substantial, were set 
at $315,596. A warehouse was built 
at Sydney, N.S., and the mill at 
Medicine Hat was changed over from 
steam drive to electricity. The effi- 
ciency of the bag factory was im- 
proved by the purchase of a modern 
high speed printing press. A consid- 
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TO REBUILD BURNED ELEVATOR 

SWITZ CITY, IND. — The Farm 
Bureau Co-operative plans to rebuild 
an elevator and warehouse destroyed 
in a $75,000 fire here. Gardner Eggers, 
plant manager, said the firm will 





build a new grain storage plant. 
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International Milling Co. 
Gives Modernization Credit 


For $5,127,973 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe second high- 
est earnings in the history of the 
company were recorded by Interna- 
tional Milling Co. for the year ended 
Aug. 31, 1954, the firm's report to its 
stockholders discloses. 

New equipment installations are 
paying dividends in product quality 
and economy, Charles Ritz, president, 
said in his message to stockholders 
and employees. The modernization 
program “contributed substantially” 
to the increase in earnings, he said. 

Net income per share was $6.05 for 
the year ending Aug. 31 this year, he 
reported, compared with $3.39 for the 
same period in 1953. Dividend pay- 
ment on common stock was $1.53 per 
share compared with $1.25 in 1953. 


Net Profit 


Working capital moved to $33,860 195 
from $30,992,782. Net income this 
year was $5,127,973 as against $3,048, - 
078 in 1953 and $3,438,885 in 1952. 

“Perhaps the most oustanding 
progressive step during 1954 was the 
development and expansion of our 
bulk flour program,” Mr. Ritz said. 
“We are now shipping a large volume 
of bulk bakery flour and semolina 
each day in Airslide railroad cars, and 
have International bulk flour trucks 
in Detroit, Buffalo, Minneapolis-St. 
Paul and Kansas City. Additional 
trucks are on order for scheduled ex- 
pansion into other areas. We are in- 
vesting a great deal of money and 
effort in our bulk flour program to 
page 26) 
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INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARIES 
Consolidated Balance Sheet, Aug. 31, 1954 


ASS ETS 


Current assets 


Cash i okies P ‘ $ 5,493,392 
Drafts and accounts receivable, less allowance for doubtful 
receivables $600,588 5 > 18,362,042 
Refundable federal taxes on income, estimated 413,319 
Advances on grain purchases, etc , 1,560,376 
Inventories of grain, flour, cereals, feed, packages, supplies, 
etc., including adjustment of hedging operations to market 35,098.205 
Prepaid expenses . 886,062 
Total current assets 61,804,206 
Other assets 
Investment in, and advances to, Canadian subsidiary not con 
solidated, at coast ee $ 2,680,723 
Miscellaneous, less allowance for loss $44,096 681,006 3,261,788 
Property and plant—stated substantially at sound value per ap 
praisal in 1922, plus subsequent additions at cost, leas subse 
quent depreciation 
Lance 1,194,904 
Buildings and equipment . $36,300,809 
Less allowance for depreciation 17,375,040 18,925,769 
Improvements in progress (estimated cost to 
complete $1,500,000) ; 699,166 20,819,839 
$86,885,923 
LIABILITIES 
Current liabilities 
Notes payable . ose sete oa se . $17,918,408 
Long-term notes payable-—current portion ‘ 285,000 


Accounts peyable and accrued expenses (other 


than contribu 


tions and taxes) er os oteese . o8 5,714,030 
Contributions payable to Profit Sharing Ketirement Plans 603,165 
Taxes accrued (including taxes on income), estimated 3,860,106 
Dividends accrued on first preferred stock 26,776 

Total current liabilities 28,307,574 
Long-term debt-—- 
Notes payable in years 1955 to 1978, inclusive (less $285,000 
included in current Habilitles) $16,880,000 
2%% unsecured bonds payable on March 1, 1957 765,626 17,636,625 
Reserves ‘ 
For contingencies ° 500,000 
For self-insurance 94,000 594,000 
Minority interest in preferred stock and retained earnings of sub 
sidiary oe . ° 623,400 
Capital stock and retained earnings 
Capital stock 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Ltd 
Second preferred stock 2,029 
International Milling Co 
First preferred stock 5,355,700 
Second preferred stock 
Common stock 2,240,000 
Retained earnings 
Accumulated earnings, per attached state- 
ment . . $37,581,734 
Less applied to purchase of International 
Milling Co. capital stock held in treas 
ury at cost—first preferred stock, $43, 
072, and common stock, $6,311,076 6,364,148 41,227,686 $8,826,316 


Contingent Habilities—-none other 


Statement of Consolidated Accumulated Karnings, Year Ended Aug. 


Balance at beginning of 
Add 
Net profit 


Discount 


year 


for the 
on first 


year 


preferred stock retired 


Deduct 
Dividends: 
International Milling Co 
1% Series A first preferred 
4%% Series © 


stock 


Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Second preferred 


Lid 


stock not 


than as covered 


first preferred atock 


owned 


by reserves 


$45,856,925 





31, 1904 
$33,018,364 
6,127,973 
14,407 
39,060,744 
$ 184,939 


32,115 
217,064 


by International 


Milling Co $6.15375 per share stated in U.S, dollars 1,261,894 
1,478,048 
Loss on sale of common treasury stock 42 1,479,010 
Balance at end of year 
Retained earnings 31,227,686 
Applied to purchase of International Milling Co, capital stock 
held in treasury at cost ; $37,581,734 


6,364,148 
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WASHINGTON Sales of wheat 
and wheat flour under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement for the pe- 
riod ending Nov. 9, 1954 are barely 
ahead of those registered for ap- 
proximately the same period in the 
previous IWA crop year, a period 
when total export sales from all na- 
tions fell short of guaranteed import 
purchases by a substantial amount. 

Flour sales from the U.S., however, 
are holding their own as compared 
with the sales periods of the two 
years reflecting an accelerated pace 
of Cuban flour buying, a more rapid 
procurement in Guatemala; substan- 
tially heavier flour buying in the 
Netherlands, more than twice the 
buying pace of last year and stepped 
up purchasing of flour in the Philip- 
pines 

The flour export sales staffs of U.S. 
export mills hold a trump card of 
quality standards which it is suspec- 
ted is not always met in wheat ex- 
ports from the U.S., according to re- 
ports. 

The recent meeting of the wheat 
council in London found the USS. 
delegation silent on the proposal to 
drop export prices to the floor of the 
agreement although substantial in- 
terests within the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture wanted to move to the 
floor of the price range and face the 
importers with a possible “put” of 
import quotas, 

USDA officials had, prior to the 
London session of the council, dis- 
cussed U.S. wheat grade discounts 
below basic Canadian grades of the 
IWA pact, but trade sources disclose 
now that the general pattern of dis- 
counts falls far short of importers’ 
requirements, meaning that any basic 
discount of, say, U.S. soft red wheat 
is not the necessary answer to many 
import requirements. 

Wheat Pact Deficiencies Noted 

Recent reports from government 
sources indicate that the wheat pact 
is somewhat of a “sick pup” and 
there is a rising belief that perhaps 
a better system for the U.S. export 
trade would be a bid subsidy basis 
under which an exporter could bid 
daily to the U.S. for a subsidy on 
sales of wheat by grades to different 
importing nations. A somewhat simi- 
lar system is in effect in France now 
where a daily announcement of ap- 
proved subsidy bids by exporters is 
made 

When the wheat pact was first 
approved, top U.S. grain exporters 
had urged a bid subsidy basis but the 
USDA declined the proposal, 

Recent reports from Europe indi- 
cate that the sole source of cohesion 
in the pact as of now is in the chair- 
man of the wheat council, F. Sheed 
Anderson, who is the outstanding of- 
ficial in line of seniority and under- 
standing of the pact. Mr, Anderson 
was the principal U.K. delegate to 
the council when the agreement was 
first negotiated and approved, 

The USDA reported that during 
the period Nov. 3-9 inclusive, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed 
sales of 3,808,000 bu. wheat (includ- 
ing wheat and wheat flour in terms 
of wheat equivalent) under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement 
against the 1954-55 year quotas. 

The sales for the week included 
294,850 ewt,. flour (687,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent), and 3,121,000 bu. 
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Wheat Pact Shortcomings 
Noted by Exporters as Wheat 
Sales Slide; Flour Holds Own 


wheat. The importing country princi- 
pally involved in this week's sales 
was Japan. 

Cumulative sales by the United 
States since the opening of quotas for 
the 1954-55 year on June 21, 1954, 
total 45,900,000 bu. (See table on 
page 22.) 
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CCC Sales of 
Corn Double 


WASHINGTON—Sales of corn by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. in the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1954, amounted 
to 202.8 million bushels, more than 
double the amount sold in the pre- 
vious crop year, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reports. 

Of the sales in 1953-54 about 38.4 
million were sold for export, 9.6 mil- 
lion were “regular” domestic sales 
and 131.2 million consisted of corn 
considered no longer suitable for stor- 
age. A total of 23.6 million bushels 
was shipped under the emergency 
drouth program. 

By the end of September practical- 
ly all of the 1948 and 1949 corn owned 
by CCC had been sold. 

Disappearance of corn in the crop 
year ending Sept. 30 totaled 2,721 
million bushels, the smallest since 
1948 with the exception of 1952-53. 





Roland Flinsch 


EXPORT POST—The International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Roland 
Flinsch to the position of export man- 
ager for the U.S. This move is part of 
an export department reorganization 
by International following the recent 
death of John J. Mrachek who was 
vice president and general export 
manager in charge of all company ex- 
port activities in the U.S. and Canada, 
the company said. Mr. Flinsch has 
been with International since 1940, 
serving in various capacities in the 
sales department. For the past seven 
years he has traveled extensively in 
foreign markets and has been a divi- 
sion export manager for the com- 
pany. 





Redemption From Loan 


Program Small, 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported 
price support activity through Oct 
15 on grains, including quantities of 
1954-crop wheat, corn, barley, flax- 
seed, oats, rye, soybeans, grain sor- 
ghums, and rice placed under loans 
and purchase agreements, and extent 
of reseal of 1953 and 1952 farm- 
stored loans on certain grains. 

Farmers put 302,093,063 bu, 1954- 
crop wheat under price support 
through Oct. 15. This included 83,- 
945,115 bu. of farm-stored wheat, 
216,5'7,111 bu. warehouse wheat, and 
1,570,837 bu. under purchase agree- 
ments. Wheat loan redemptions and 
deliveries have been very small, with 
299,571,883 bu. still under loans and 
purchase agreements as of Oct, 15. 
Total placed under price support this 
year compares with 350,364,378 bu. 
of 1953-crop wheat under support 
through Oct. 15, 1953. Loans and pur- 
chase agreements on 1954-crop wheat 
are available to producers through 
Jan, 31, 1955. 

This compares with 18,091,810 bu. 
barley, 474,087 bu. corn, 7,155,372 bu. 
flaxseed, 30,299,202 bu. oats, 2,376,691 
bu. rye, 5,643,943 bu. soybeans, 1,- 


USDA Reports 


261,382 ewt. dry edible beans, 3,384,- 
807 cwt. grain sorghums, and 282,956 
cwt. rice from 1953 crops placed un- 


der the program through Oct. 15, 
1953. 
As with wheat, extremely small 


quantities of 1954 crops have been 
withdrawn from support, with 58,095,- 
420 bu. barley, 96,036 bu. corn, 2,296,- 
025 bu. flaxseed, 47,324,930 bu. oats, 
3,333,929 bu. rye, 1,599,604 bu. soy- 
beans, 815,362 cwt. dry edible beans, 
10,743,420 cwt. grain sorghums, and 


5,039,351 ewt. rice still under the 
program as of Oct. 15, 1954. 
Extent of reseal through Oct. 15, 


1954, of 1953-crop farm-stored loans 


includes 27,370,525 bu. corn, 16,472,- 
582 bu. wheat, 6,094,128 bu. oats, 


3,817,784 bu. barley, 514,251 bu. rye, 
524,055 bu. flaxseed, and 154,531 ewt. 
grain sorghums. Farm-stored 1952- 
crop resealed farm-stored loan ex- 
tensions include 14,553,713 bu. corn 
and 1,849,698 bu. wheat. 

States which have the most wheat 
placed under price support include 
Kansas, with 74,745,490 bu., Okla- 
homa with 41,080,007 bu., Washing- 
ton with 28,018,816 bu. and Nebraska 
with 16,820,904 bu. 


1954-Crop Grains Under Price Support Through Oct. 15 


Farm -stored 
loans 
Bartey, BU. ...2+. 28,514,675 
Corm, BU. .ccccescces 46,270 
Flaxsed, bu. ......- 726,248 
Oats, bu. .. 36,905,486 
6 a ee ia 5.6 ya 2,021,068 
Soybeans, bu. ......... 156,865 
Dry edible beans, cwt.. 10,393 
Grain sroghums, cwt 230,539 
BU, GUE: coc ccctgaereccece 690,740 


Warehouse-stored Purchase 

loans agreements Total 
0,217,912 388,460 69,121,047 
49,805 1,850 97,925 
1,523.4 14,469 2,298,182 
11,378,236 $67,758 $8,851,480 
1,287,487 44,661 3,353,216 
1,35 899 90,840 1.599.605 
$02,565 4,394 817,352 
10,556,410 9,722 10,796,671 
3,491,316 886,154 5,047,210 
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Milton P. Fuller, 
Retired Milling 
Executive, Dies 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—A 60-year as- 
sociation with the milling industry 
ended Nov. 10 with the death of 
Milton P. Fuller. Since his retirement 
in March, 1951, he had lived at 1702 
Webster St., Topeka. 

It was in 1891, at the age of 12, 
when Mr. Fuller took his first job 
in the milling business. He climaxed 
his career by holding numerous posi- 
tions of high responsibilities with sev- 
eral large milling firms and associa- 
tions connected with flour and wheat 
production. 

Milton Pickett Fuller was _ born 
June 12, 1879, in Faribault, Minn., 
where his father, Howard J. Fuller 
was a miller in the employ of the 
Green & Gould Milling Co. In 1891 
he went to work as a sweeper and 
oiler in Scott’s Mills near Faribault. 
Two years later he was employed as 
an engineer in the Russell Mill in 
Faribault. 

In 1894, at the age of 15, he went 
to work in the St. Charles, Minn., 
mill, then under lease to the Wabasha 
(Minn.) Milling Co., working as a 
flour packer, oiler, assistant engineer 
and miller. From there he entered 
college and after securing a bachelor 
of science degree from Parker College 
in Winnebago, Minn., he was a high 
school teacher and principal for sev- 
eral years. Later he became the Rand, 
McNally & Co. school book repre- 
sentative in Minnesota, South Dakota 
and Iowa. 

While traveling near Waseca, Minn. 
in 1911 he met E. A. Everett, presi- 
dent of Everett Aughenbaugh & Co. 
of Waseca, who shortly afterward 
offered him a position as eastern 
sales manager. Here he continued for 
many years as sales manager, vice 
president and president. 

In 1925 the company was sold to 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. and 
the business was moved to Minne- 
apolis where he remained with the 
company until late in 1933 when he 
resigned to become executive vice 
president of the Omaha Flour Mills 
Co. In 1935 he resigned the Omaha 
position to become executive vice 
president of the Thomas Page Mill 
Co., Topeka, Kansas, where he re- 
mained 10 years. In 1945, following 
the death of William C. Doyle he 
moved to Lowell, Mich. as vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
King Milling Co. in close association 
with King Doyle, the young president 
of the company. 

In 1950 he retired from the active 
management and became chairman of 
the board. 

In 1903 he was married to Miss 
Montie M. Sutton of Winnebago, his 
college sweetheart. Two children, 
Robert and Margaret, were born to 
them, both children dying in the in- 
fluenza epidemic following the first 
World War. Mrs. Fuller died Sept. 
1, 1947. 

During the years following the 
death of their own children the Ful- 
lers raised and educated several chil- 
dren, orphans and children of rela- 
tives and friends. 

On Christmas day, 1949, Mr. Fuller 
was married to Dr. Dorothy Sutton 
of Topeka, a niece of the first Mrs. 
Fuller who had made her home with 
the Fullers much of the time while 
she was in school and college. Besides 
his widow, Mr. Fuller leaves a wid- 
owed sister, Mrs. Sadie Seagrave. 

Mr. Fuller had been active in the 
Millers National Federation affairs 
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Milton P. Fuller 


ever since attending the first federa- 
tion meeting in 1903. For many years 
he was chairman of the federation 
package and differential committee, 
succeeding Charles Olson, the first 
chairman. He was a member of the 
first technical committee of the fed- 
eration. He also served on various 
regular and special committees in 
Chicago and Washington during the 
N.R.A. days. While in Minneapdlis he 
was secretalg’-treasurer of the Spring 
Wheat Millers Club. In Kansas he 
was president of the Topeka Board of 
Trade and a director of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn., the Kan- 
sas, Missouri River Mills Traffic Assn. 
and the Associated Millers of Kansas 
Wheat. In 1948 he was elected an 
honorary life member of the Millers 
National Federation and in 1950 he 
was elected an honorary life member 


of the Association of Operative 
Millers. 

When he left Topeka in 1945, he 
was president of the Topeka Art 


Guild and president of the Knife and 
Fork Club. 

He was a life member of the Ma- 
sonic Lodge, and was twice Master 
of Tuscan Lodge No. 77 and was 
High Priest of Waseca Chapter No. 
26 Royal Arch Masons of Waseca. 
He was a Knight Templar and a 
member of Arab Shrine Temple 
AAO.W.M.S., Topeka, Kansas. He was 
an active member of St. Johns Epis- 
copal Church, Ionia, Mich. 

During the 40 years preceding his 
death Mr. Fuller had been a vestry- 
man and warden of five Episcopal 
churches, including three cathedrals. 
He was a delegate from Kansas to 
the 1943 triennial convention in 
Cleveland and was a member of the 
Commission of Social Reconstruction. 
He was a loyal and enthusiastic Ro- 
tarian and was president of Topeka 
Rotary Club in 1942-43. 











WINTER WHEAT NAMED 
TOPS AT TORONTO 


TORONTO—For the first time in 
25 years winter wheat took the world 
wheat championship at the Royal 
Agricultural Winter Fair, which 
opened in Toronto Nov. 12. The win- 
ner was William E. Breckon, Burling- 
ton, Ont., with a sample of Genesee, 
an import from Cornell University. 
Usually hard spring wheats take top 
honors at both Toronto and Chicago, 
with Marquis named as the winner 
at Toronto in the last four years. 
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Sugar Quota Boost 
Called ‘‘Niggardly”’ 


By Consumers 


WASHINGTON—Complications in 
the domestic sugar supply was seen 
this week by consuming industry 
trade observers following the an- 
nouncement by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture that it had advanced 
the sugar quota by 50,000 short tons. 
In fact some call the quota increase 
“niggardly” and barely meeting the 
recommendations of the American 
Bakers Assn. made last year. 

Last week the USDA opened its re- 
quired hearings on the 1955 sugar 
quota at which time Joseph M. Creed, 
general counsel for the American 
Bakers Assn., urged the USDA to fix 
an initial quota of 8,698,000 tons for 
the coming year. At the same time 
Mr. Creed congratulated the sugar 
branch at USDA for its more delicate 
administration of quotas but he hoped 
that this policy trend would be con- 
tinued at the opening session of the 
84th Congress when the Sugar Act of 
1948 comes up for renewal. 

At that time Mr. Creed expressed 
the hope that the indicated current 
trend policy toward a better balance 
between consumer and producer in- 
terests in sugar prices would be in- 
corporated into any extended sugar 
act. 

It is significant to note that Law- 
rence Crosby, representing the Cuban 
sugar interests, urged that a 1955 
quota be set at approximately 8.1 
million tons. This reflects an oppor- 
tunistic approach according to con- 
sumer groups since the Cuban side of 
the quota is the “accordion” pleat in 
this deal. The domestic producers’ 
quota is fixed by statute but any in- 
crease obviously comes from the off- 
shore Cuban supply and if the quota 
falls short of requirements and the 
price moves up to reflect demand 
against a short supply the Cuban 
sugar interests cannot lose. 


“Zero Supply” 

The increase in the 1954 quota as 
announced this week according to 
consumer groups, Will produce a zero 
supply situation as the calendar year 
closes. Here is the reasoning behind 
these observations. The 50 million ton 
increase brings the total 1954 supply 
including 125,000 tons delivery from 
the 1953 quota up to 8.5 million tons. 

These sources comment that distri- 
bution always drags behind use and 
little hope is seen for other than a 
nip-and-tuck situation as this year 
closes. 

Consumer groups will face another 
fight as the 84th Congress takes up 
the renewal of the 1948 Sugar Act 
with the Democrats holding the ma- 
jority in both chambers. 


MILLER 


Official Says New 
Law Is Needed to 


Solve Durum Pinch 


BISMARCK, N.D. New legisla- 
tion is the only solution to restric- 
tions on planting of durum wheat, 
Lloyd N. Case, associate director of 
the grain division, Commodity Stabi- 
lization Service, declared at a pro- 
ducers’ meeting here this week. 

Mr. Case suggested these possible 
legislative solutions: Exemption of 
durum from planting quotas, estab- 
lishment of a new classification fer 
durum which would release it from 
wheat support programs and an in- 
surance program to protect growers. 

He spoke at the convention of the 
North Dakota Farm Bureau. 

Durum raisers, who have suffered 
two short crops in succession, at pres- 
ent are prevented from materially 
increasing production by wheat acre- 
age restrictions. 


Donald G. Fletcher, Minneapolis, 
secretary of the Rust Prevention 
Assn., told the growers that 15-B 
stem rust damage will be halted 
through more resistant breeds of 
wheat. 


Don A. Stevens, General Mills, Inc., 
vice president, declared in a luncheon 
speech that farmers should be wary 
about giving up freedom of oppor- 
tunity. Wheat surpluses can be 
solved, he said, by smaller production, 
encouraging increased consumption 
and by selling to foreign customers 
for foreign currencies. 





BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bread Prices Up 


NEW YORK Rising flour and 
labor costs are being blamed as two 
of the city’s largest bakers raised the 
wholesale price of bread 1¢ a loaf. 
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CCC Sells High 
Protein Wheat 
At Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS—-The Minneapolis 
Commodity Credit Corp. office reports 
the sale of 526,311 bu. wheat in the 
week ending Nov. 12, most of - hich 
was high protein wheat sold to the 
grain and milling industry. The re- 
mainder, 15,418 bushels, was sold for 
export, 

Other sales included 349,060 bu. 
corn, 1,564,856 bu. barley, 2.013,301 
bu. oats, 62,224 bu. rye, 3,021 bu. flax 
and 516 bu. soybeans, Included were 
1% million bushels of barley and ? 
million bushels of oats for export and 
309,650 bu. of bin site corn. 

The Minneapolis office this week 
will sell 650,000 bu. rye and 1.5 mil- 
lion bushels oats for export. Bids are 
to be received up to 1:45 p.m. Nov, 18. 

Sales of government-held grain re- 
ported by the Chicago commodity 
office for the week of Nov. 5-11, in- 
cluded 133,456 bu. of high-damage, 
out-of-condition corn by the Chicago 
office and 141,991 bu. of corn sold 
earlier by county Agricultural Stabil- 
ization & Conservation offices but not 
reported earlier. Other sales were 
34,938 bu. wheat and 2,000 bu. barley 
for domestic use and 1,004,527 bu. 
wheat for export. 

The Kansas City commodity office 
during the week of Oct. 29-Nov. 4 
sold 16,006 bu. wheat, 24,778 bu. corn, 
17,452 cwt. grain sorghums and 1,669 
ewt. beans sold for domestic use. 
There were also 85,129 bu. wheat sold 
for use in the non-International 
Wheat Agreement export program. 

About 571,552 bu. wheat were sold 
for export in the week ending Nov. 5 
by the Dallas commodity office 





Bakers Urged to Recognize 
Changing Food Buying Habits 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
Northwestern Miller Editorial staff 


BOSTON A changing trend in 
food shopping habits of the American 
consumer and counsel to bakers on 
how to cope with a situation that 
will affect future merchandising pat- 
terns of the baking industry were 
outlined by George S. Pillsbury, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, at the 
annual convention of the New Eng- 
land Bakers Assn. held here Nov. 14- 
16. 

Indicating that the food field was 
leaning toward supermarket growth, 
refrigeration and “Emancipation of 
the housewife,” Mr. Pillsbury 
stressed that the impetus behind 





Ogilvie Company’s Offer to Purchase 
Lake of the Woods Shares Still Open 


TORONTO— The offer of Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Company, Ltd. to acquire 
common shares in the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Company, Ltd., will 
remain open until Dec. 17, according 
to an announcement made by the 
Ogilvie company in a prospectus de- 
tailing the proposals (The North- 
western Miller, Oct. 26, page 12). H. 
Norman Davis, president of Ogilvie, 
states in the prospectus that for some 
years the company has followed a 
program of diversification and, as a 


result, has accomplished steady 
growth, in spite of difficult condi- 
tions within the flour milling indus- 
try itself. He adds that the offer to 
buy Lake of the Woods shares is the 
outcome of a study by the directors 
of Ogilvie aimed at meeting the con- 
ditions brought about in the Canadi- 
an milling industry as a result of the 
decline in volume and profit margins 
of export business and increases in 
freight rates which have taken effect 
over the last few years. 


frozen foods was the desire of the 
shopper for once or twice a week 
buying of storable foods. He noted 
the increased use of home freezers 
and stated that although it was not 
yet a great factor in baked food 
sales, it represented a definite trend 
that will influence the sales of these 
products in the future. 

He advised the bakers that their 
major problem was to meet the chal- 
lenge of other food products and give 
Mrs. Consumer what she really 
wanted, convenience shopping and a 
storable product of high quality 
ready-to-use merchandise. 

Mr. Pillsbury lauded the baking 
industry for the strides it has made 
and called for continuance of manu- 
facture of a high quality product and 
a logical, studdied approach to prob- 
lems of the future. 

In conclusion he pointed out that 
competitive industries were outspend- 
ing the baking industry two-to-one 
in advertising, and called for a co- 
operative, well-financed promotional 
campaign, 

Other nationally - known speakers 
scheduled to appear on the program 
of this annual new England event in- 
cluded: William F.. Thie, Virginia Bak- 
ery, Cincinnati, president, Associated 
Retail Bakers of America; E. J. Sper- 
ry, Chicago; Don F. Copell, Wagner 
Baking Corp., Newark, N.J.; Harold 
K. Wilder, Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., Richmond, and E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
president, American Bakers Assn., 
Chicago. 
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Sales of flour turned moderately 
better last week, with the best vol- 
ume achieved by spring wheat mills. 

Advances in prices wiped out the 
declines made in the previous week, 
and in some cases brought about 
greater buying interest among bak- 
ers. This was particularly true among 
buyers of spring wheat flour, and 
sales by spring wheat mills averaged 
78% of capacity, compared with 61% 
the previous week. 

In the Southwest sales averaged 
34% of capacity, compared with 24% 
the week before. A few moderate 
hookings were made there by buyers 
who had reached the end of contracts. 
Within a very short time flour busi- 
ness of greater volume must develop 
or users will be running out of sup- 
olies, but without the appearance of 
more attractive price levels, it is like- 
ly that fill-in and price-date-of-ship- 
ment buying will persist. 

Some improvement in family flour 
sales was reported in the Southwest 
on an advance in prices. 

Clears were tight in the Southwest, 
although export trade was limited. 
In the spring wheat area clears were 
stronger but lagged behind other 
types in the week's price climb. 

Recent advances in costs have re- 
sulted in 1¢ lb. boosts in bread prices 
in some eastern markets. 

U.S. production of flour averaged 
97% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 98% the week before and 98% 
a year ago. Production was lower in 
the Northwest and Southwest but 
showed improvement at Buffalo while 
remaining about unchanged in other 
areas. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Ste adily advancing 
wheat costs which pushed flour prices 
up throughout the week encouraged 
a somewhat better rate of flour book- 
ing last week, and spring wheat mills 
sold an average of 78% of capacity. 
This compares with 61% the week 
before and 42% in the comparable 
week a year ago. 

Flour buyers in most instances 
were protected on the series of ad- 
vances, which for the week added up 
to 16@19¢ sack on most bakery 
grades. Some accounts took 60-day 
supplies, but for the most part cov- 
erage was for 30 days or less. Thus, 
individual purchases were not especi- 
ally large, but buying was fairly well 
scattered through the trade. 

Behind the strong push in prices 
was a renewal of strength in cash 
wheat which followed lighter receipts 
and better demand. Millfeed markets 
eased during the week, although this 
was not as important a factor. 

As a result of last week’s buying, 
backlogs on mills’ books remained 
fairly extensive, although shipments 
for the week, averaging 101% of 
capacity, exceeded the sales rate. 
Shipments were just slightly lighter 
than in the previous week but well 
below the average of 121% of ca- 
pacity achieved in the corresponding 
week last year. 

Family flour trade was routine, 
with no changes in prices of national- 
ly-advertised brands. Shipments were 
reported about average for the season, 
although an upturn is anticipated be- 
fore the holiday season. 

Clear flour was not as strong rela- 
tively as other bakery grades, and 
price increases were limited to 4@ 
10¢ sack. 

Flour production at Minneapolis av- 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Flour Sales Show Gain 
As Prices Turn Stronger 


eraged 101% of capacity, compared 
with 112% the previous week and 
107% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest production averaged 97% 
of capacity, compared with 102% the 
week before and 106% a year ago 

Quotations Nov. 12, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patents $6.7676.92, 
short patent $6.06@7.02, high gluten 
$7.31@7.42, first clear $5.91@6.26, 
whole wheat $6.76@6 82, family $6.96 
@8.05. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: The flour trade con- 
tinued to mark time in the southwest 
last week, although sales were slight- 
ly better than in the previous week. 
Sales averaged 34% of capacity 
against 24% a week earlier and 27% 
last year. 

While a few mills were able to 
obtain a few moderate-sized bookings 
early in the week, generally business 
with the bakery flour trade continued 
limited. Some mills again reported no 
new business, with all of their trade 
working on old contracts. There 
was some inquiry, and in a number 
of instances some type of purchase 
will have to be made within the next 
two weeks or bakers are going to be 
without supplies. 

Prices continued to hold to levels 
which ar earound 40¢ sack over the 
price at which all the business was 
done last summer. There is little ten- 
dency for the market to show any 
signs of a break. Under these circum- 
stances bakers undoubtedly will go 
to price-date-of-shipment or buy 
sparingly for nearby use. During last 
week there were a few scattered sales 
of the latter type, and the p.d.s. busi- 
ness consisted only of the regular 
users of this method. 

Family flour costs advanced as 
much as 10¢ sack last week, with 
some fair volume of business at 
scattered points. Export demand was 
very limited. Clears remained in a 
tight position, however, a characteris- 
tic that is apt to continue through 
this crop year. Prices were firm. 

Quotations Nov. 12, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 


$6.22@6.25, standard 
95% patent $6.12@6.15, straight 
$6.07@6.10, established brands of 
family flour $6.55@7.80, first clears 
$4.95@5.30, second clears $4.90G 
4.95, 1% ash clears or higher $4.65@ 
4.90. 

Oklahoma City: Production aver- 
aged 100% and sales were 73.6%, 
compared with 91.5% a week earlier. 
Bookings were divided 99% to the 
family buyers and 1% to the bakers. 
Prices were stable and closed un- 
changed from the previous week. 

Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points Nov. 13: Carlots family short 
patent $6.90@7.30, standard patent 
$6.40@6.60; bakers unenriched short 
patent $6.50@6.60, standard patent 
$6.4006.50, straight grades $6.354 
6.45. Truck lots were 20@50¢ higher 
on all grades. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
33%, compared with 42% the preced- 
infg week and 15% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were poor to fair. 
Prices Nov. 12 were up 5¢ sack, com- 
pared with the previous week. 

Hutchinson: Some improvement in 
the demand for flour was noted the 
past week in this area. Sales were 
limited largely to small independents. 
Business was in small lots with no 
round lots booked. Most of the trade 
is in a position to handle additional 
commitments, but price ideas are still 
a little ways apart. Family sales 
were limited to scattered light and 
volume was small. Directions were 
steady with mills operating at 75% 
capacity. Prices were stronger in tone 
but actually were unchanged from 
last week. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Nov. 12: Hard winter family 
short patent, enriched, in papers, 
$6.45@6.50; bakers’ short patent, in 
papers, $6.10@6.15; standard, $64 
6.05. 

Texas: Although a few chain bak- 
ers bought last week to cover needs 
for 15 or 20 days, the total volume of 
sales for the week was no larger 
than recently, 15% to 20% of capac- 
ity, only a small part family flour; 
running time was again four to five 
days average; prices were unchanged 
except bakers’ flour was about 5¢ 
sack higher; quotations Nov. 12: 
100s, cottons, extra high patent $7@ 


(Continued 


short patent 


on page 22) 





Sales of Durum Blends 
Continue at Slow Pace 


Buying of durum granular blends 
and other blended products was at 
a slow pace last week as manufac- 
turers of macaroni and noodle prod- 
ucts continued to limit purchases to 
immediate and pressing needs. 

For the most part, the trade is cov- 
ered ahead several weeks or longer, 
and current market relationships 
offer no particular incentive to ex- 
tend bookings. It is anticipated that 
buyers will probably allow the cur- 
rent method of procurement to car- 
ry them through until it becomes 
time to appraise needs for 1955, pos- 
sibly toward the end of the calendar 
year. 

Costs of durum remained high, with 
top quality material still quoted at 
$4.55 bu. at Minneapolis. Hard wheats 
used for blending moved up several 
cents during the week, and as a result 
the current quotations on 25-75% 
granular blends was up 25¢ for the 
week ending Nov. 12, ranging to $7.90 
@7.95 ewt., bulk, Minneapolis. 

Production of blended durum prod- 


ucts held at about the same level as 
the previous week, with the prelimi- 
nary estimate of output placed at 
109% of capacity. 
Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Nov. 12 were as follows: 
13.5% Moisture or Less 


60 Ib $4.45 @4.55 


59 Ib 4.40@4.60 
58 Ib, 4.35 @4.45 
57 Ib 4.30@4.40 
56 Ib. 4.25@4.35 
55 Ib 4.15 @4.26 
54 1b. . 4.05 @4,15 
53 Ib. 3.94@4.05 
52 Ib. 3.84@3.95 
51 Ib, 3.70@ 3.85 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 


capacity, In sacks, based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Nov, 8-12 168,500 184.376 109 
Previous week 168,500 *184,805 109 
Year ago 168,500 187,982 110 

Crop year 

production 

July 1-Nov, 12, 19654 4,189,069 

July 1-Nov. 13, 1953 3,427,791 


* Revised. 
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Millfeed Prices 
Decline as 
Demand Slips 


Millfeeds continued to show anh 
easier trend, with both bran and 
shorts off at Kansas City and all 
types but red dog receding at Min- 
neapolis. Losses were not heavy, but 
demand was lighter than had been 
anticipated. In the central states bran 
was showing relatively more strength 
than middlings. 

Formula feed demand in the North- 
west was reported as steady to some- 
what slower, with the continued lag 
in laying feed demand largely if not 
entirely responsible for the reduced 
tonnage this fall as compared with 
a year ago. 

Other factors interfered with feed 
demand last week as well, including 
the continued mild weather which 
has delayed housing of poultry and 
harvesting operations which required 
more of farmers’ attention. 

Dairy and hog feed demand con- 
tinues fair, with some manufacturers 
reporting dairy feed tonnage as good. 
Cattle feed business in some cases 
has gone a long ways toward off- 
setting the reduction in poultry feed 
demand, with shipments to the range 
area steady at a good volume from 
some plants. 

Most mills find that business is 
behind a year ago so far in Novem- 
ber, although others see a possibility 
of matching the year-ago level before 
the month is over. 

There was only slight evidence of 
any improvement in demand for for- 
mula feed in the Southwest last week. 
After a short cold snap, the weather 
warmed to unseasonable high tem- 
peratures. Conditions have been good 
for pasturing and for allowing hogs 
and cattle to clean up fields after 
the corn harvest. This has tended to 
temper demand for hog and cattle 
feeds, and these feeders are not com- 
ing in for new supplies of feed at 
the moment. 

Drouth feed continues to be a 
major item with a number of feed 
plants, allowing units on the fringe 
area of the drouth section to fill in 
needed running time. In heavy cattle 
producing areas of the drouth region 
there is a good drouth feed business 
at the expense of regular cattle and 
dairy feeds. 

Some mills report a slight pickup 
in laying feed demand, but the trend 
is not general as poultry feed in re- 
cent weeks has not been moving in 
satisfactory volume. 

Formula feed sales continued on a 
slow basis in the central states during 
the week ending Nov. 10. Manufac- 
turers for the most part were oper- 
ating on a normal schedule, although 
in some cases running time and also 
production were curtailed somewhat. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 50,319 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 50,593 in the 
previous week and 53,097 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
955,219 tons as compared with 955,454 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
TEXAS FIRM EXPANDS 

FLOYDADA, TEXAS — A 55,000 
bu. addition to the Edwards Eleva- 
tor, Dougherty, Texas, is being built. 
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Wheat futures prices surged up- 
ward last week following the mild 
sinking spell experienced the previ- 
ous week, and new high levels for 
the season were reached by a num- 
ber of deliveries. Some of the steam 
was taken out of the advance late 
in the period as a result of profit- 
taking, but boosts of up to 4%¢ bu. 
were recorded for the period. This 
largest advance was made by Chi- 
cago December. Chicago March also 
made a good gain, amounting to 
4%¢ bu. Minneapolis December 
gained 3%¢ bu. and Kansas City 
December 3%¢ bu. Among the de- 
ferred deliveries, Kansas City July 
made the best showing, moving up 
3%¢ bu. The advance in futures was 
spurred by a return to strength in 
cash wheat markets. Minneapolis 
cash moved up several cents, recov- 
ering the losses of the week before. 
Lighter receipts and more aggressive 
demand accounted for the better 
cash market tone. Markets were in- 
fluenced by the official Canadian crop 
report which showed a sharp cut in 
production there and by a U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture report indi- 
cating heavy loan participation. 

Closing prices for wheat 
Nov. 15 were: Chicago 


futures 
December 


$2.27% @%, March $2.29%, May 
$2.25% @%, July $2.12%, September 


$2.14%; Minneapolis 
$2.46%, May $2.39%, July $2.31%; 
Kansas City—December $2.35%, 
March $2.36, May $2.30, July $2.16%. 


December 


Loan Total Compared 

Farmers put 302.1 million bushels 
of 1954 crop wheat under price sup- 
port through Oct. 15. This compares 
with 350.4 million of 1953 crop wheat 
under support through Oct. 15, 1953. 
A total of 31.5% of the 1954 crop 
was put under support Oct. 15 this 
year as against 30% of the 1953 
crop as of the same date. The per- 
centage this year was larger in the 
soft winter wheat states of Indiana, 
Illinois and Michigan but smaller in 
Ohio. In the hard winter wheat states 
of Kansas, Texas and Oklahoma the 
percentage this year was also larg- 
er as well as the actual quantity 
since production this year was larg- 
er than last year. In the spring wheat 
states of Montana and North Dakota 
the percentage under loan as well 
as the quantity was well below last 
year. 

The belief of many in the trade is, 
that these new loan statistics strong- 
ly indicate that supplies will have 
to come out of government supplies 
or loan redemptions before the crop 
year is over. Recognition of this 
situation is a basic strengthening fac- 
tor in the market. Loan redemptions 
through Oct. 15 have been very small, 
with 299,571,883 bu. still under loan 
on that date. 

Prospects for winter wheat as of 
Nov. 1 vary almost directly with 
the amount and distribution of fall 
precipitation, USDA says in its No- 
vember crop report. The outlook is 
good to excellent east and north from 
the dry central and southern Great 
Plains, but uncertain in western parts 
of Oklahoma, Kansas and parts of 
Texas, New Mexico and eastern Colo- 
rado. 

More recent reports state that 
wheat is generally up to good stands 
but rain is needed to bring the crop 


Wheat Markets Post Good 
Gains as Loan Report 
Emphasizes Big Tie-Up 


along. Warm weather recently has 
stimulated plant growth but at the 
same time has helped deplete van- 
ishing moisture supplies. Generally, 
however, the condition of the new 
crop is good compared to a year ago, 
when it was only fair, according to 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. 
Receipts Light 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled only 3.8 million bushels for 
the four days ending Nov. 10, com- 
pared with 5.4 million for the previ- 
ous week and 6.5 million for the 
comparable week a year earlier. Re- 
ceipts of all classes of wheat at 
Minneapolis for the shortenend week 
amounted to only 646 cars while Du- 
luth took in 677. 

A combination of the smaller offer- 
ings and a broader demand, both from 
mills and terminal elevator buyers, 
made for stronger cash premiums in 
addition to a substantial advance in 
the basic futures. At the close of the 
week ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring quot- 
ed at 5@6¢ over the Minneapolis 
December price, 12% protein 8@16¢ 
over, 13% protein 20@ 28¢ over, 14% 
protein 30@38¢ over, 15% protein 40 
@48¢ over, 16% protein 50@58¢ over. 
The average protein content of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 13.66% 
and the durum 10.63%. Durum bids 
remained unchanged. (See table on 
page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Nov. 12 
is shown in the accompanying table, 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary 





$2.52@2.53 
11% Protein y 3 
12% Protein b3 
13% Protein 7 5 
14% Protein 2.77 @2.85 
15% Protein 2.87@2.95 
16% Protein 


; . 97 @3.05 
Protein premium for over 16%, 1é¢ 
4 %o. 


each 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
60 Ib 4¢ premium 
59 Ib 2¢ premium 
57 Ib “4 3¢ discount 
56 Ib. . : , 8¢ discount 
55 Ib. é - 13¢ discount 
54 Ib , — . 18¢ discount 
53 Ib x a 23¢ discount 
52 Ib. . Te ry , 28¢ discount 
51 Ib. 33¢ discount 
50 Ib 


a4 ° , 38¢ discount 
Under 50 Ib. 5@7¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 
Damage—%@1¢ each 1% 
Moisture—l¢ each 4% on 14 to 
moisture and 2¢ each \4%& 


14%% 
over 14%%. 


Cash Wheat Higher 

The trend was stronger in cash 
wheat at Kansas City, although the 
strength was largely attributed to ad- 
vances in the basic future. Only mod- 
erate demand for milling wheat was 
reported, particularly on the advanc- 
ing market, and the result was a 
slight decline in cash premiums. The 
upturn by the basic December was 
relatively wide, however, reaching a 
close of $2.36% Nov. 15 against a 
close of $2.325, a week earlier. While 
mills may have some need for quality 
cash offerings, the fact that mill 
tracks were full of wheat held pur- 
chases somewhat in check. Ordinary 
No. 1 dark and hard winter after 
reaching a high of 3¢ over at mid- 
week settled at 2@3¢ over by Nov. 
15. At the same time 12.5% protein 
was unchanged to 1¢ lower at 8@35¢ 
over and 14% also was unchanged to 
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CURRENT FLiour PRODUCTION 


* . 


* 7 * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, EN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 


mills reporting currently in The 


Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all milis in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


Nov. 8-12, 
1954 







*Previous 


Nov. 9-13, Nov. 10-14, Nov, 11-16 


1951 













week 1953 1952 
Northwest ..... oe 715,706 750,784 785,347 797,983 802,927 
Southwest ...... - 1,176,230 1,217,114 1,254,655 1,289,984 1,268,480 
Buffalo ...... bp cestesreovesaes 632,216 f 281 565,048 503,008 114,732 
Central and Southeast 520,464 § 5 679,703 h86,366 616.0 8 
North Pacific Coast 268,883 266,886 290,362 285,578 
Totals ie an ot Oa 3,313,489 3,358,966 3,451,639 2,467,702 3,458,705 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 756 7 76 

*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
7 Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week cr July 1 to 
Nov. 8-12, Previous Novy. 9-13, Nov. 10-14, Nov. 11-15, Nov, 12, Nov, 138, 
1954 week 1953 1962 1951 1954 1953 

Northwest... 97 102 106 96 96 13,540,839 13,717,245 
Southwest ... — 94 96 o4 9% 23,720,971 23,415,618 
Buffalo .... 137 125 123 109 112 10,600,421 10,186,837 
Central and 8. EK. 77 78 86 87 92 10,481,903 11,061,718 
N. Pacific Coast . 77 77 76 7 79 5,692,600 5,220,469 
Totals .... 97 98 98 04 96 3,736,824 63,690,877 

SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 

Kansas City Minneapolis 

5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
c output tivity capacity output tivity 
Nov. 8-11 268,918 96 Noy. 8-12 234,084 101 
Previous week .. 226,892 81 Previous week 2 112 
Year ago .. 274,850 99 Year ago ” 107 
Two years ago 340,600 318,747 93 Two years ago 282,500 290,237 102 
Five year average . 98 Five-year average ' ‘ o8 
Ten-year average ot 93 Ten-year average a. 89 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Nov. 8-11 1,021,350 907,312 89 
Previous week 1,021,350 990,222 9s 
Year ago 1,021,500 981,965 97 
Two years ago. .1,019,7560 971,237 46 
Five-year average . 06 
Ten-year average , 95 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinots, Ohlo, 
Kentucy, 
ginia, 


Michigan, 
North Carolina, 
Georgia and eastern 


5-day week 


Indiana, 
Tennessee, Vir- 
Missourt: 


Flour 


% ac- 








capacity output tivity 

Nov, 8-12 . . 671,400 17 

Previous week 671,400 78 

Year ago. .. 671,000 a6 

Two years ago 671,400 87 

Five-year average &2 

Ten-year average s 80 

*Revised 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity’ output tivity 

Nov. 8-12 . 459,500 632,216 137 

Previous week h 125 

Year ago . 123 

Two years ago 459 d 109 

Vive-year average 110 

Ten-year average 108 


*Revised, 


Principal interior mills In Minnesota, in- 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Nov. 8-12 481,250 480,722 100 

Previous week 481,250 "491,215 102 

Year ago $81,250 508,720 104 

Two years ago .. 552,000 607,746 93 

Five-year average ; ' 90 

Ten-year average . es 86 

*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacifie Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 

5-day week Ylour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Nov, 8-12 . 216,000 161,222 74 
Previous week 215,000 *168,677 73 
Year ago -ee 216,000 176,617 80 
Two years ago 230,000 182,523 79 
Vive-year average eu psedes 80 
Ten-year average ‘a , soos 82 

*Revised 
Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 

Nov, 8-1 133,000 107,661 95 
Previous week 133,000 109,516 “6 
Year ago 133,200 91,3409 On 
Two years ago 122,000 107,839 81 
Five-year average ovevve 83 
Ten-year average . > os 86 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for 


week ending Nov. 12, 


and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and 8t 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Joseph; (2) 
including 


, Southweest* 
Weekly 


Crop year 
production § to date 
Nov. 8-12 23,818 484,037 14,401 
Prev. week $24,646 $15,161 
Two wks, ago .. 25,867 14,607 
1953 ° 25,406 473,844 16,288 
1962 ... . 26,122 499,161 16,175 
SRee ves + 25,707 72,000 16,422 
1950 . 24,969 506,623 13,9485 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised 


principal 
Minneapolis 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 

Northwest* ¢ 
Weekly Crop year 


mille of Minnesota, 
St. Paul and 


Iowa, North and South 


Duluth-Superior; (3) mille of 


——Buffalot Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


266,492 12,100 204,690 60,319 965,219 
10,976 160,593 
10,323 60,797 
282,985 11,403 198,625 53,097 965,464 
100,790 19,910 204,345 62,197 1,004,206 
204,421 9,905 196,594 51,034 963,015 
$93,646 9,576 175,181 48,5630 1,075,249 





1¢ lower. The range on the 14% pro- 
tein was 15@41¢ over on Nov. 15. 
Receipts last week totaled only 368 
cars against 560 in the previous week 
and 640 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Nov. 12 
is shown in the accompanying table: 





No, 1 Dark and Hard $2.37 72.80% 

No. 2 Dark and Hard “a 

No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.36 @2.7 

No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.34 @2.7 

No 1 Red 2.35%01 

No. 2 Red 2.34% @: 

No. 3 Red 2.33% @ 2.3 

No. 4 Red 2.32% @2.35 
At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 

winter wheat was reported selling 


Nov. 15 at $2.6402.65 bu., with 137% 
protein at a 2¢ bu. premium. Demand 
was very poor but offerings were not 
pressing. 


Wheat bookings out of the Pacific 
Northwest were more active the past 
week. Early in the week 10,000 tons 
of white wheat were sold for Ireland 
for last half af November shipment. 
Then Japan appeared in the market 
and bought 160,000 tons of white 
wheat for December-January ship- 
ment, after being in and out of the 
market for several weeks without 
purchasing. Bolivia bought 16,000 
tons of white wheat 10 days ago. Al- 
together export bookings have picked 
up. Mill purchases have been fairly 
good, with mills wanting the better 
protein wheats. Seeding operations 
have been good with ideal weather 
conditions prevailing this fall after 
a late harvest. 
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Atkinson Bulk Flour Transport 
System Granted Covering Patents 


MINNEAPOLIS ~— Broad patents 
covering the system developed by 
Atkinson for handling and moving 
pulverant materials in bulk have re- 
cently been granted, it has been an- 
nounced by Fred M. Atkinson, presi- 
dent of Atkinson Bulk Transport Co., 
Minneapolis. 

The system, Mr. Atkinson said, in- 
troduces a new and more efficient 
application of air pressure to “‘flui- 
dize’’ a pulverant material, such as 
flour, so that it flows freely in high 
concentration through a 3 or 4 in. 
pipe or hose. 

The Atkinson system requires rela- 
tively low pressure per square inch 
and small quantities of air for perfect 
operation as contrasted with the 
larger amounts of air required by 
the pnuematie method ordinarily used, 
he said. Highly important advantages 
are inherent in handling materials 
with this newly patented system, Mr. 
Atkinson claims. “Considerably less 
power is needed—in fact but a small 
fraction of the horsepower required 
by pneumatic methods. The compact 
activating unit plus the necessary 
blower, motors, etc., can easily be 
installed on a tractor-trailer combi- 
nation or on a truck, or in a small 
area for in-plant installation.” 

Electricity, when available, sup- 
plies the power needed to fluidize and 
move the material. Where an electric 
outlet at the delivery end is not read- 
ily available, the job is equally well 
handled by a small gasoline engine 
integral with the unit. 

“One big advantage of the Atkinson 
system is the elimination of compli- 
cated and bulky dust collecting equip- 
ment at the receiving end,” he said. 
“Obviously, when materials are 
moved with large volumes of air mov- 
ing at high velocities, which pneu- 
matic methods require, the enormous 
cubic footage of fast moving air pre- 
sents a formidable problem, that of 
removing the pulverant material from 
the air in which it has been en- 
trained, Using the Atkinson system 
the receiving station need have avail- 


r 











ACTUATING UNIT—The flour load- 
ing unit used in the flour mill under 
the newly-patented Atkinson system 
is shown above, Flour deposited in the 
hopper, at top, is blown into the de- 
livery truck through the 4 in. line 
shown at the right. The actuating 
unit is directly under the hopper; the 
motor and blower supplying the air 
for fluidizing and moving the flour is 
at the left. 








Fred M. Atkinson 


able only the storage space commonly 
occupied by sacked flour. Stationary 
vertical or horizontal bins fit this part 
of the picture.” 

While the Atkinson system of han- 
dling pulverant materials was pri- 
marily designed for flour, it is equally 
adaptable to any finely ground or 
pulverant material. Depending on the 
specific gravity of the material the 
Atkinson system of bulk handling will 
deliver a steady, dense stream of 
material up to 100 ft. vertically o1 
250 ft. on the level; and with further 
adaptations or booster stations the 
flow could be continued indefinitely. 
In handling bulk flour, Mr. Atkinson 
said, several models of equipment are 
available which will move the prod- 
uct at rates varying from 200 to 1,250 
Ib. per minute. 

Of the different 
successfully the following are the 
more common: Patent flour, clea 
flour, powdered milk, talc, soybean 
meal, barite and cement. Other ma- 
terials are on their way through the 
testing station at this time and their 
results will be known shortly, he re- 
ported. 

Fred Atkinson, designer of the new 
system of bulk handling, foresees a 
rapid acceptance of the system for 
bulk handling involving many ma- 
terials and many industries. “It goes 
a long way toward halting the mount- 
ing costs of distribution,” he said 


materials tested 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE-—— 


Corn Millers to 
Hear USDA Chief 


CHICAGO Ezra Taft Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, will be the 
main speaker at the annual meeting 
of the American Corn Millers Feder- 
ation at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, 
Nov. 17. 

Also speaking will be Donald B. 
Lourie, president, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago. His topic will be “A Busi- 
nessman’s Experience in the State 
Department.” Mr. Lourie was former- 
ly Undersecretary of State for Ad- 
ministration. Val S. Bauman, general 
merchandising manager, National 
Tea Co., will address registrants on 
“From Standard Living to Super 
Living Through Super Marketing.” 

Robert C. Miner, president of the 
group, will summarize events in the 
industry during the past year, 


Colorado Bans 
Inshipment of 


Grain, Feed 


DENVER—Taking the lead against 
the spread of the Khapra beetle out 
of the Pacific Southwest, the state of 
Colorado has banned shipments of 
grain and feed products from Arizona, 
California and New Mexico into Col- 
orado effective Nov. 1. The action was 
announced by the state commissioner 
of agriculture and is authorized by 
a state law established in 1949. 

The Colorado move precedes pro- 
posed federal action in establishing 
a federal Khapra beetle quarantine 
in the three states where the insect 
has been found. The quarantine, if 
established, would prohibit or restrict 
movement of grains and other prod- 
ucts from the three states, or infest- 
ed areas within the states, to other 
uninfested areas of the nation. An 
open hearing on the proposal will 
be held Dec. 1 in Denver. 

“All lots of shipments in violation 
of this quarantine shall be placed in 
isolation by the Commissioner of 
Agriculture or his legal representa- 
tives,” the Colorado order states, 
“and shall be completely under his 
control. He may determine the ad- 
visability to destroy the prohibited 
material or order the same removed 
from the state immediately at the 
expense of the owner or owners 
and with no _ recompense _ there- 
fore, to the owner or owners. Vio- 
lation of the regulations of this or- 
der is also punishable with a fine, 
pursuant to the provisions of Chapter 
169, Section 18 Session Laws of Col- 
orado 1937.” 


¥ ¥ 
Northwest Worried 
SEATTLE The feed and grain 


trade in the Pacific Northwest is 
casting anxious eyes southward, as 
reports continue to circulate in the 
trade regarding the Khapra beetle, 
an insect pest which has been found 
in California, Arizona and New Mexi- 
co. Pacific Northwest mills of course 
do not want this pest to come into 
this area, and there is the ever-pres- 
ent possibility that shipments from 
California, principally of cottonseed 
meal and linseed meal, may carry the 
pest northward. 

It is known that the California 
State Department of Agriculture is 
already endeavoring to control the 
pest in that state by a system of per- 
mits governing movement of grains 
and other agricultural materials from 
infested counties to ones which are 
so far free, and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture is watching develop- 
ments constantly. 

A check with the Washington State 
Department of Agriculture indicates 
that while they are watching the sit- 
uation, no immediate action is con- 
templated. A sudden embargo by Ore- 
gon or Washington could affect mar- 
kets for linseed and cottonseed meals 
in the embargoed areas severely, until 
such time as new sources of supply 
were lined up. 


“BREAD (6 THE STAFF « 


$7,000 Chicago Exchange 
Membership Sale Made 


CHICAGO —A Chicago Board of 
Trade membership was sold Nov. 11 
for $7,000, the highest price paid since 
1934, it was reported by Robert C. 
Liebenow, secretary. The last previous 
membership sale was made Nov. 4 
at a price of $6,250. 


F ure—— 
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Charles C. Reynolds 


Charles C. Reynolds 
Elected President 
Of Acme Company 


OKLAHOMA CITY Charles C 
Reynolds was elected president of 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, at a meeting of the board of 
directors of the company here re- 
cently. Mr. Reynolds succeeds William 
A. Chain, whose death occurred re- 
cently. 

Mr. Reynolds has been general 
manager of the Acme company since 
1946 and continues in that capacity. 
He formerly was director of sales for 
the milling firm. He joined the Acme 
staff in 1930 and previously was asso- 
ciated with the Wichita Flour Mills 
Co., Wichita, first in the traffic de- 
partment and later as traffic manager 


and subsequently as district sales 
manager. 
Other officers of the Acme com- 


pany were reelected at the meeting 
as follows: C. B. Moore, vice presi- 
dent; G. M. Lowry, secretary, and 
J. Kinney Moore, treasurer. John H. 
Chain, son of the late president of the 
firm, is assistant general manager. 


——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Walter W. Finch Named 
King Midas Director 


MINNEAPOLIS At a_ special 
meeting of the board of directors of 
the Van Dusen Harrington Co., Wal- 
ter W. Finch was elected assistant 
secretary of the company’s King 
Midas Flour Mills Division. He con- 
tinues as manager of the grain de- 
partment of this division. 


——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N.W. Section of AACC 
Will Meet Nov. 19 


MINNEAPOLIS The Northwest 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists will hold a regular 
luncheon meeting at noon Nov. 19 at 
Dayton’s Tea Room. 

The national AACC president, 
Frank R. Schwain, will discuss asso- 
ciation affairs and will present a 
paper on “Some Aspects of Quality 
Control.” Mr. Schwain is in charge 
of bakery research, bulk products 
service department, Procter & Gam- 
ble, Cincinnati. 
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Bakery Suppliers Have Record 
Turnout at Annual Convention 


CHICAGO—The 37th annual con- 
vention of the National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn. was held at the Black- 


stone Hotel, Chicago, recently with 
a record turnout of members. 
The business sessions got under 


way on the morning of Oct. 13, with 
the president, Henry Kingdon, Bes- 
sire & Co., Indianapolis, presiding. 
Two new members, Dick Moreau, 
H. C. Schrank Co., Milwaukee, and 
Alex Weber, Caravan Products Co., 
New York, were presented. Guests of 
the association, who were received 
into membership at the close of the 
meeting, were Reuben Wax, D. S. M. 
Food Products Co., Detroit, and John 
Rose, Kirkland & Rose, Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C 

The convention chairman, George 
Seidel, Ad. Seidel & Son, Chicago, 
welcomed the members. 

Those elected to serve as directors 
for three-year terms were George 
Seidel; Eugene Holland, Richardson 
& Holland, Inc., Seattle; Alphonse 
Levy, Chas. Dennery, Inc., New Or- 
leans, and John Allen, J. W. Allen 
& Co., Chicago. 

“Merchandising Trends in the Bak- 
ery Equipment Field” was the sub- 
ject of the equipment division under 
the chairmanship of Roger Blum, Sol 
Blum and Sons, Cleveland. Speakers 
in this session were Wm. F. Burbach, 
Ph. Orth Co., Milwaukee; Henry 
Hansen, Omaha Bakers Supply Co., 
Omaha, and Allen Ziegler, Westco 
Products, Los Angeles. 

The Oct. 14 morning session was 
under the guidance of Eugene Hol- 
land, chairman of the manufactur- 
ing division, whose topic was “The 
Marketing of Manufactured Bakers 
Supplies.” ‘How, Where and What” 
were discussed by Alphonse Levy; Al- 
len Ziegler; Bill Effron, Effron Bak- 
ery Supply Co., Poughkeepsie; and 
Jack Fraser, Richardson & Holland. 
Guest speaker at this session was 
Cyril B. Hartman, Henningsen, Inc., 
who threw a challenge to his audi- 
ence in offering them “Opportunities 
Unlimited.” 

In the administration session, Paul 
Cadwell led a panel discussion rela- 
tive to key administration problems. 
Members of the panel were John 
Kluetsch, Chapman & Smith Co., 
Chicago; Gerald Henry, Henry & 
Henry, Inc., Buffalo; Ed Putzier, Ad. 
Seidel & Son, and Philip W. Orth. 





George A. Seidel 


The morning of Oct. 15 was de- 
voted to the distribution session of 
which John Allen was chairman. 
Guest speakers were Thomas Gun- 
ning, president, American Spice Mills, 
who depicted “The Spice Picture”; 
and Norman W. Kempf, manager of 
chocolate development, Walter Bak- 
er Division of General Foods Corp., 
who described “The Cocoa Picture.” 
Cc. M. Biddle, Jr., reviewed the Bid- 
dle service program. Panel discus- 


sion on “The Freight Situation” was 
handled by John Richter, Brechet & 
Richter, Minneapolis, with the help 
of Allen Ziegler; Ralph Mathison, 
Chapman & Smith, and Cliff John- 
son, H. A. Johnson Co., Boston. 

The panel of officers and commit- 
tee chairmen elected are: 

President, George A. Seidel, Ad. 
Seidel & Son, Chicago; vice presi- 
dent, Jack Lloyd, Jr., J. R. Lloyd Co., 
Pittsburgh; secretary, John Allen, J. 
W. Allen & Co., Chicago; treasurer, 
John T. Richter, Brechet & Richter, 
Minneapolis. 

Divisional chairmen: equipment, 
Roger Blum, Sol Blum & Sons; man- 
ufacturing, Alphonse Levy, Chas. 
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Dennery, Inc., and distribution, Al- 
len Ziegler, Westco Products. 

Standing committee chairmen: 
governmental affairs, John Kluetsch, 
Chapman & Smith Co.; business op- 
erations, Gerald Henry, Henry & 
Henry, Inc.; constitution and by-laws, 
Alphonse Levy, Chas. Dennery, Inc.; 
industry and public relations, Joseph 
Shuflitowski, Jos. T. Shuflitowski Co.; 
standards and sanitation, Lucien La- 
Rue, Jos. Middleby, Jr., Inc.; mem- 
bership, Frank Allen, J. W. Allen & 
Co., and convention 1955, Roger Blum, 
Sol Blum & Sons, 

The 1955 convention will be Oct. 
6-8, at the Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City. 
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QUIZ 


TEST YOUR OWN BUYING KNOWLEDGE 


1. Does your present bag source have newest, up-to-the-minute equipment for 
making and printing multiwall paper bags, cotton bags and multi-color litho- 


graphed labels? Yes 


2. Does your present bag source have a record of introducing new ideas in mer- 


chandising to help your product sell? Yes 


3. Does your present bag source have facilities and talented designers for design- 


ing or redesigning labels and bags? Yes 


4. Does your present bag source give fast, “when-promised” delivery? Yes. 


5. Does your present bag source have a successful record of introducing and de- 
veloping new sales-making packages like apron bags, pillow case, curtain, table 
cloth bags, and others? Yes........ itesnne 


6. Was the bag you now use introduced by your present supplier? Yes 


7. Were you the first in the field with the bag you now use? Yes 


Percy Kent customers can answer “YES” to 


ALL of these questions ....can you? 


We extend to you our cordial invitation to join us! 


somating, new! 





YG 


BUFFALO 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, IE. 


KANSAS CITY @ 


© NEW YORK 

















Explosive Flour 
HE U.S. Navy ordnance labora- 


tory in Washington, D.C., dis- 
closes the extraordinary sabotage 
device of explosive flour developed 
and used in World War II against 
the Japanese. The laboratory’s 
monthly bulletin thus tells the tale: 

“Mrs. Russell C. McGill, wife of 
the chief of our explosive properties 
division, found gentle amazement in 
the information Dr. McGill asked her 
to supply one morning at the break- 
fast table. He wanted her recipes 
in complete for pancakes, biscuits 
and bread, 

“Some time later, associates in a 
Bureau of Mines research laboratory 
at Bruceton, Pa., found Dr. McGill 
and his staff hard at work baking 
pancakes and bread and trying out 
their cookery on everyone courageous 
enough to eat it. Dr. McGill was in 
the midst of developing a new ex- 
plosive material. 

“The project called for an explosive 
so closely resembling baking flour 
that it could be shipped in quantity 


to Chinese guerrillas desperately bat- 
tling behind the Japanese lines, The 
material was successfully developed. 


It looked like flour, smelled like flour, 
tasted like flour and was edible when 
baked in various forms. 

“In fact 30% of the material was 
flour. But even when baked into 
bread it remained an explosive. This 
simplified the job of the OSS—to 
get bags labeled ‘flour’ through the 
Japanese lines for eventual use on 
military objectives by the Chinese 
saboteurs. 

“Dr. MeGill is a little unhappy at 


not knowing how effective was his 
contribution, He learned that a quan- 
tity of the explosive was found in 
Burmese after the war. This proved 
that explosive bread may have been 


eaten by Japanese soldiers and that 
it did get through their lines.” 


MILL LANDMARK ACCESSIBLE 
Remains of one of California's first 
grist mills, constructed in 1820 near 
Old Mission Santa Ines in Solvang, 
Cal., will be brought closer to tour- 
ist travel by an extensive road im- 
provement project along portions of 
State Highway 150 between Buellton 
and Santa Ynez. 

The highway will cut across the 
farm land of Carl and Thorvald Ras- 
mussen on whose property the old 
mill is located. Four years ago the 
mill was dedicated by the California 
Centennial Commission as a _ state 
monument. 

A bronze monument was erected 
at the mill site at that time but the 
highway route was devoid of any 
sign pointing the way to the mill. In 
consequence, few local residents and 
even fewer tourists have visited the 
picturesque old mill which was con- 
structed in 1820 by Joseph Chapman. 
According to the plaque at the 


site of the mill, Chapman, a native 
of Boston, deserted the pirate ship 
Bouchard which burned the Ortega 
adobe at Rancho de Refugio along 
the coast north of Santa Barbara. 
Chapman was arrested and sen- 
tenced to a firing squad, but was 
paroled to Mission Santa Ines. As a 
master workman, he built a New 
England type gristmill and later a 
duplicate at Mission San Gabriel. 


@ Romance Develops — Chapman 
later became widely known as a man 
who could cure many ills and was 
soon conferred with the title of doc- 
tor. He was given a chance to repay 
the Ortega family for the burning 
of its rancho when Don Antonio Or- 
tega’s daughter, Guadalupe, suffered 
a broken arm. Chapman set the arm. 

On Nov. 5, 1882, Chapman and 
Guadalupe were married at Old Mis- 
sion Santa Ines. This marked the 
beginning of one of California’s most 
important families. 

Through the years the gristmill 
played a vital part in the life of 
the mission. Later the property was 
sold to the Rasmussen brothers who 
now use the mill as a water reservoir. 


STILL GRISTING—Only one of the 
many watermills that once flour- 
ished in Carbon County, Pennsyl- 
vania, is still in operation. It is owned 
by Harry Levan, Big Creek, Lehigh- 
ton R. 4. Ralph Kraemer, writing 
for the Allentown (Pa.) Morning 
Call, says Mr. Levan’s grandfather, 
Wesley C. Levan, built the original 
mill on this site about a century 
ago. It was destroyed by fire and 
later rebuilt. 

About 50 years ago the wooden 
wheel which had been used up to 
that time was replaced by one made 
of steel, longer lasting and easier 
to operate in winter. According to 
Mr. Levan ice freezes more readily 
on wood than on iron, and thaws 
much faster on metal than on wood 
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The steel wheel is 51 ft. high and 
is housed against winter weather. 
Buhrstones are still used for grind- 
ing. The current output is largely 
feed and a buckwheat flour popu- 
lar with the neighborhood trade. 


Thirty million babies have been 
born in the U.S. since World War 
II. The number of young people— 
under 20 — in the U.S. is now 11 
million greater than it was in 1940. 
This is a growth equal to the com- 
bined populations of Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles, Detroit and 
Cleveland. 

eee 


Average annual production of food 
in Japan proper during the decade 
1931-40 has been estimated at 18.1 
million short tons of brown-rice 
equivalent, and per capita food con- 
cumption variously estimated at 2,- 
100 to 2,250 calories per day. In that 
period, imports made up about 15% 
of the food supply. Now, however, 
food imports constitute 20% of the 
diet, and per capita consumption is 
only 2,100 calories per day. This situ- 
ation is the result of the large in- 
crease in population since 1940. 


@®e8e@ 

Japan is about 80% self-sufficient 
in food. Agriculture is already inten- 
sive and scientific, and production in- 
creases will be difficult and costly to 
achieve, says a report of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Yet, Japan 
will continue to need more food, for 
its population is growing by more 
than a million a year. 


e@e8e 

In the prewar period Japan’s trade 
in wheat was insignificant. But, be- 
cause of the short supply of rice 
since the war, Japan has become the 
fourth most important world import- 
er, taking more than 1.8 million tons 
annually in recent years. Some flour 





“A long empty from over on Turtle crick come in here 
the other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 





vf Roller Mills, “hell-raisin’ about what he’d 
: read in the paper an’ how I'd 
robbed him when he hauled in his 
wheat. ‘A’right,’ says I, ’yer dang 
wheat’s right out there in the bin, 
an’ the market’s gone down, an’ 
there ain’t no shippin’ car in sight 
this side of Chris’mas, an’ ef’n 


you want that wheat you can 
have it fer jes’ ten cents less’n 
I paid you. An’ in addition to 

that, ef’n you don’t want to trade an’ got 
any folks dependin’ on you, you better go out an’ bring 
somebody back to help you fight because I’m nater’ly a 


9999 


man of few words an’ I’m plumb done talkin’. 
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is imported but is only 1 percent in 
wheat equivalent of the total wheat 
imported. The Foreign Agricultural 
Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture estimates that for the 
years immediately ahead, Japanese 
import requirements for wheat will 
likely stand at about 2 million tons. 
For the more distant future these 
needs will become greater as popula- 
tion increases, but the ratio of wheat 
to rice in the import picture is not 
expected to increase as long as the 
Japanese can afford rice. 


British millers are confronted with 
63 commercial varieties of wheat 
grown domestically. The National 
Institute of Agricultural Botany is 
attempting to reduce the number 
through careful selection and promo- 
tion. North American varieties can 
be grown in Britain, but are not 
fully adaptable to the climatic condi- 
tions. 


According to ancient history wheat 
(probably emmer) was introduced to 
British agriculture before 2000 A.D. 
The Romans and other invaders sub- 
sequently brought other strains. 
Wheat culture fourished’ under 
Roman rule in the southern half of 
England. 
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A new wheat cargo record for the 
Great Lakes has been chalked up by 
the new lake carrier T. R. McLagan. 
Loading at Manitoba Pool Terminal 
No. 6, the McLagan cleared for 
Kingston, Ont., with 723,396 bushels, 
a new all-time record cargo for 
wheat. 


Quite a number of U.S. businesses 
have been going continuously for 
more than 200 years. The oldest is 
a Philadelphia malting company 
which dates back to 1687 and now is 
under the management of the ninth 
generation of the founding family. 


Speaking of industrial ingenuity: 
for years the researchers of a chew- 
ing gum manufacturer tried to de- 
velop a gum that wouldn't stick to 
plastic dentures. No luck. Then, just 
recently, they announced they had 
developed plastic dentures — that 
wouldn't stick to gum! 


e@ee 
CERES 


She turns the fertile, loamy soil, 
Guides her tractor with ease and skill, 
Calling her labor joy, not toil, 
She plows with a cheery will. 


All day she turns the fragrant rows, 
Farm-wife in name, but goddess in 
fact. 
Singing of feeding a world, she goes 
Over the hilltop, keeping her pact. 
—Kunigunde Duncan 
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SCANDAL UNDER BOX TOP 


EARS of a “bad press’ and an unfortunate 
FB panic reaction were expressed when the grain 
sanitation program reached the stage of public 
hearings. Some said, in effect, “Let’s keep quiet 
about this thing and let sleeping dogs (in this 
case wide-awake weevils) lie.’ Others said, de- 
spondently, “No matter what we do, or what we 
don’t do, we’re going to be damned.” That pro- 
phecy is being amply fulfilled. Newspaper head- 
lines proclaim “Filth in our food!” The rat and 
the weevil leer from front pages at consumers 
of bread and other grain-product foodstuffs. 

The inevitability of this unfortunate and un- 
deserved concomitant of the grain sanitation 
movement is not less grevious because it was 
anticipated. A surgical operation is rendered no 
less painful or inconvenient because it may be 
the sole route to restored health. The world of 
breadstuffs and grain food products may take 
some comfort in the thought that ultimately the 
grain sanitation operation may prove curative, 
but at the moment the undeserved pain and suf- 
fering of a bad press call for deep sympathy and 
every possible effort to bring the patient relief. 

The Los Angeles Daily News seems to have 
offered one of the first and most virulent ex- 
amples of a bad grain sanitation press. It has 
published a series of articles in true muckraking 
fashion, by-lined by a writer who describes her- 
self as a housewife as well as a newspaper re- 
porter. Her articles are copyrighted, and there- 
fore unquotable. Actually they are too unclean 
to quote, even with legal permission, careful dis- 
claimer of responsibility and credit as to the source. 
The dirty words in them, however, can easily be 
supplied by any morbid reader aware of the con- 
text which, it can be disclosed, is concerned with 
the millions of dollars taxpayers have expended 
in acquiring for government account its vast ac- 
cumulation of surplus grain in (adjective deleted) 
warehouses, crawling with (noun omitted here 
but easily restored by even the slightest exercise 
of an unswept and undusted imagination). 

The political flag goes up on these words and 
implications, as the newspaper’s lady writer bor- 
rows phrases from office seekers about a sellout 
of public trust and the citizen’s “gamble” in buy- 
ing a loaf of bread. Sen. Karl E. Mundt (Rep., 
S.D.) is quoted as having once said that the na- 
tion's defense build-up has turned America into 
a “swindler’s paradise,” and the newspaper lady 
suggests that the particular swindle that interests 
her is part of a political plot which has diverted 
dollars from the budget appropriations of the 
Food & Drug Administration and thus has made 
FDA impotent to prevent the American kitchen 
from being besmirched with filth. 

What's more, the lady political oracle cries 
out, grain speculators know there is more profit 
in buying and selling low grade, contaminated 
wheat than there is trading in high grade grain, 
and she knows, she says, of unscrupulous dealers 
who buy weevily wheat, mix it with good wheat 
and then sell the mixture at top prices. 

The sellout she speaks of affects the whole 
public, but in particular the farmer. When his 
wheat deteriorates in Commodity Credit Corp. 
warehouses, she understands that the farmer is 
then forced to sell at parity, which to her political 
persuasion means loss. And whom does she blame? 
The grain man, the miller and the baker are at 
the end of the line, but ahead of them go the 
policy makers of government—specifically such 
cabinet officials as Oveta Culp Hobby, secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, and Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture. President Eisen- 
hower, too, comes under the journalistic tongue- 
lash, for he is seen as the one whose program of 
government economy weakens the arm of the food 
sanitation policeman. 
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The newspaper lady looks upon all this as a 
national scandal, presumably as much political as 
social. She says she discovered it—-and uncovered 
it—in her own kitchen cupboard recently when she 
pried the top from a box of breakfast cereal and 
found weevils milling about there. This put her 
in such a state of indignation and alarm that she 
threw out flour, rice, macaroni, soda crackers and 
cookies worth $5.60. She cleaned, scrubbed and 
disinfected her kitchen, then sat down to the type- 
writer and batted out the scandal stories. (Lady, 
you oversimplify the grain sanitation problem. If 
there is a scandal, it is not localized in the kitchen 
cupboard. The weevil under your box top is at 
the far end of the long chain of grain infestation, 
and he belongs to no political party.) 

Differences. exist as to how and when the grain 
sanitation problem best can be solved—but doubt- 
less it can be generally agreed that the weevil 
should never be allowed to go political. He may be 
headed for brothers and fellows when he takes 
that turn, but wherever he goes he will evoke 
no vote of confidence in himself and will add noth- 
ing to the reputation of the Staff of Life. 

A staff commentator, whose words are not 
copyrighted and thus may be quoted without fear 
or favor, thinks that use of the grain sanitation 
problem as a political weapon is “a cheap and 
revolting expediency.” 


BREAD i® THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A MORE PLEASING PROSPECT 


S a measurement of how far medical opinion 
PA wee moved, in the matter of wheat bread, 
from the near-crackpot positions of many physi- 
cians who professed to have authoritative views on 
human nutrition a few decades ago, at a time 
when nutrition was neither an established pro- 
fession nor a science, the following paragraphs 
from current health-magazine advertising by the 
American Medical Assn. are both enlightening 
and encouraging: 

“As a result of the nationwide enrichment of 
bread, the average American consumes notably 
more thiamine, riboflavin, niacin and iron. En- 
riched bread has thus served as a vigilant guardian 
against many deficiency diseases. 

“Thus the food supply of the nation during 
1942-1948 was estimated to provide 25% more 
thiamine, 10% more riboflavin, 15% more niacin, 
and 14% more iron than it would have without 
the nationwide enrichment of bread and flour. 

“In consequence of this nutritional improve- 
ment of the nation’s food supply, enriched bread 
has been a material aid in improving national 
nutritional health. 

“Enriched bread also supplies important 
amounts of high-grade protein, calcium and nu- 
trient energy. Its protein, comprising flour pro- 
tein and milk protein, contributes significantly 
to sound growth and tissue maintenance.” 

Although the facts in this statement are old- 
hat to the flour and bread industries, they have 
not been sufficiently or clearly enough stated to 
those who are doubtful consumers or who ought 
to be greater and more confident consumers of 
bread. 

The philosophy in the AMA advertising is 
significant, however, not for itself alone and for 
what it says but for the very fact that it is 
made in such an emphatic way and on such con- 
spicuous authority. 
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Derogatory views about bread and flour have 
often been repeated on this page from the mouth- 
ings of crank and crackpot, not for the edifica- 
tion and pleasure of our readers, but to alert 
them to the gravity of their public relations prob- 
lem. There was no such pleasure in presenting 
them as is now afforded by the opportunity to 
present the opposite and far more gratifying opin- 
ion. To borrow words from a poet who used them 
in a far different connection, here is a prospect that 
pleases and is not vile. 


————SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


AND NOW — SYNTHETIC RICE 


UBSTITUTES proposed by synthetic crackpots 
have long plagued wheat and the food products 
made from it. Now rice is a victim. According to 
Scientific American, scientists at a research insti- 
tute in Mysore, India, have developed a synthetic 
rice compounded of a mixture of flours made from 
tapioca roots and peanuts, boiled, flavored and 
shaped. The three Hindu and one occidental sci- 
entists who claim to have fathered the concoction 
say it resembles in look and taste certain brands 
of rice sold in India. They are hopeful of its 
general acceptance, despite the extreme conserva- 
tism of the population in its food habits, because 
of these advantages claimed for it: 
Experiments on animals show that it is about 
twice as nutritious as natural rice. 


A given parcel of land can grow three to four 
times as much tapioca and peanuts as rice, and 
with less attention, 

The cost of the product is estimated at $100 
a ton, distinctly cheaper than rice. 

Since rice is no surplus in a great food-de- 
ficiency area of the world, some excuse may be 
found for the casual endorsement that is being 
given to the notion of a synthetic rice. News- 
paper editors are inclined to see in it a possible 
cure for some of the grave discomforts of humani- 
ty, and thus a preventive of the disputes and 
the wars which sometimes are assumed to result 
from these discomforts. We are living, at any 
rate, in an age that might in some respects be 
called synthetic, and in which popular opinion 
readily accepts substitutes and gimmicks, But in 
a country such as ours, possessing colossal stores 
of surplus wheat and the machinery for converting 
it into staple foodstuffs that are by no means 
synthetic or substitutes for anything, a grave 
inconsistency is at once apparent when syn- 
thetic rice can claim applause and enlist the 
promotion of those who instead should, in the 
interest of the American wheat grower, the Amer- 
ican flour miller, the entire American economy 
and, finally, in the nutritional interest of the rice 
eater, be proclaiming and supporting the superior 
attributes of our unmarketed wheat. 





~——=—SREAD 16 THE STAPF OF LIFE——- 


Quote 


“The error of the Malthusian theory is that 
it ignores the fact that man is not only a con- 
sumer but a creative animal .. .” 

“No country in the world spends so much 
money gathering, tabulating and printing statis- 
tics. This is not enough. In pursuit of knowledge 
to support the reaction of photosynthesis upon 
which depends our food, fiber and fuels, it is 
time that we adopt more postulation and specula- 
tion; that we first draw hypotheses and then 
seek to prove them; that we expend less effort 
‘talking to ourselves’; that we turn evolution into 
revolution; that we leap into the dark of the 
unknown; and that we push the decimal point over 

. thinking not in units of tens; not in tens, 
but in hundreds!”—Excerpt from talk, “Plant Re- 
search—Evolution or Revolution,” before Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, New York, September 13. 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





IWA Chairman 


Frank Sheed Anderson, chairman 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, is confiident that Britain will 
take part in negotiations for the re- 
newal of the agreement, scheduled 
to take place in London next summer. 
The pact expires in 1956. 

During his current tour of western 
Canadian market and farm centers 
Mr. Anderson is talking up the agree- 
ment, with special reference to Brit- 
ain’s position. He points out that Brit- 
ain is wedded to the policy of com- 
modity agreements, a situation evi- 
denced by the joining of international 
tin and sugar agreements after the 
decision to move out of IWA was 
taken. Britain’s lack of participation 
in the present pact is no indication 
of any disagreement with the prin- 
ciples of IWA, Mr. Anderson adds. 
Dissatisfaction with the price basis 
was the motivating factor. As matters 
stand at present Britain has gained 
nothing by staying out. 

Mr. Anderson believes that the at- 
titude of the British public to IWA 
has changed. Moreover, several re- 
sponsible British publications and a 
number of officials have changed 
their stand from that taken 18 
months ago and were now more 
favorably inclined towards participa- 
tion. He concedes, however, that many 
members of the grain trade are still 
against it. 

There is one thing certain. No mat- 
ter what government officials or 
newspapers may think or attempt to 
make people think, Britain will not 
rejoin IWA without the consent of 
the grain trade, observers state. The 
private trade has done a fine job in 
the 15 months of decontro] and even 
if Britain has gained no immediate 
cash advantage from withdrawal, it 
has gained a moral advantage. Pri- 
vate enterprise has been given a boost 
and since the return of all trade to 
private enterprise is the aim of the 
present Conservative government, 
there is no chance of a change of 
heart unless an advantage is indi- 
cated, By joining the sugar and tin 
agreements the British gained ad- 
vantages. If it were shown that mem- 
bership of the TWA would give ad- 
vantages, pricewise or otherwise, then 

the U.K. will come in. 

This situation would be entirely 
changed if, at the next election, a 
Socialist administration took office. 
The International Wheat Agreement 
is right up the Socialist alley and 
there would be little delay in re- 
aflirming support for it is the perfect 
instrument for state controlled 
trading. 


Price Ring 

As matters stand at present the 
British grain traders have no inten- 
tion of allowing themselves to be- 
come the lickspittles of bumbledom. 
It has been claimed on more than 
one occasion that the reason Britain 
has not been able to buy more cheap- 
ly than the participating countries 
is the existence of a price ring by the 
official selling agencies of the U.S. 
and Canada. North American officials 
have repeatedly denied this accusa- 
tion though they admit that there is 
joint consultation between the two 
countries on price questions. How- 
ever, after such discussions, each 
country makes up its own mind and 
policy, government spokesmen claim. 





Only a material change in the sup- 
ply situation, and so far there is no 
indication of such a change despite 
the poorer harvests this year, or some 
alteration in the price setup, will 
cause the present British government 
to have a change of mind. 


Praise for Official 


Despite opposition to his beliefs, 
there is no dispensation in either 
British or Canadian trade circles to 
underestimate Mr. Anderson. Clar- 
ence D. Howe, Canada’s minister of 
trade and commerce effectively 
summed up opinion about the IWA 
chairman when he said in Regina 
Nov. 6: “Frank Sheed Anderson is, 
in my opinion, one of the great in- 
ternaional civil servants. One meas- 
ure of his greatness is that he stood 
by the wheat agreement in its hour 
of need. Lesser men would have de- 
serted the ship when it encountered 
difficulties. Not Mr. Anderson. He re- 
mained at the helm, and his courage 
and fair mindedness are among the 
principal reasons why there is today 
an International Wheat Agreement 
participated in by 48 countries.” 


IWA Important 


In the same speech Mr. Howe ex- 
pressed disagreement with the view 
that the agreement is no longer of 
importance. The agreement, he stated, 
is intended to stabilize prices within 
a range, at present $1.55@2.05 US. 
funds. Prices today are within that 
range, a normal situation in the opin- 


ion of Mr. Howe. It shows, too, that 
the range agreed upon was a reason- 
able one. If prices had remained 
stuck to the ceiling or resting on the 
floor, there would have been much 
more ground for criticism of the 
agreement, he asserted. 

Mr. Howe continued, “The princi- 
pal values of the agreement are that 
it provides some assurance against 
extreme fluctuations in prices, if 
these should threaten, and that it 
provides a forum for the discussion 
of problems between exporting and 
importing countries. If all countries 
were members, and particularly the 
U.K., the agreement would be even 
more valuable. But in spite of the 
handicap resulting from the absence 
of a few important countries, the 
wheat agreement remains a _ useful 
instrument of international coopera- 
tion.” 


Interim Payment 


The Canadian government’s de- 
cision to pay, through the Canadian 
Wheat Board, a further 10¢ bu. on 
wheat delivered in the crop year 
1953-54 making a total interim dis- 
tribution of $1.50 has eased the fi- 
nancial position of growers. 

Farm income in Canada will dip 
steeply this year but there is no 
reason to believe that farmers gen- 
erally will be in straightened cir- 
cumstances. In cases of real need, 
the Prairie Farm Assistance Program 
can come to the rescue. Mr. Howe 
claims that the debt position of the 
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average farmer “has never been bet- 
ter,” that individual savings “are 
about as high as they have ever 
been,” that “farms have never been 
so well equipped with modern imple- 
ments and machinery,” and that “the 
bottom is not going to drop out of 
the market.” 

Mr. Howe revealed that he had re- 
ceived suggestions that the wheat 
board grant special assistance by dis- 
tributing interim grain payments 
higher than could be justified. Reject- 
ing this proposal he said: “If you 
value the wheat board as a market- 
ing agency and want to preserve it 
for the future, I warn you against 
urging that it be used as a relief 
agency. This is not the function of 
the wheat board. To use it for that 
purpose would bring discredit on the 
board and might well jeopardize its 
very existence.” 


Grade Availability 


Only 41% of Canada’s current 
prairie wheat crop falls in the four 
top grades of hard spring wheat while 
55% falls in the categories Nos. 5 
and 6 and feed wheat, the balance 
being made up of small amounts of 
durum, Garnet and Alberta winters. 

Despite this, there is no shortage 
of milling wheat in Canada nor is 
there likely to be a shortage for some 
time to come. More than 30% of 1954- 
55 deliveries will be old crop wheat, 
and about 60% of this proportion 
equal to 248.6 million bushels, grades 
No. 1 to 4. Another 79 million bushels 
will be No. 5, 46 million bushels No. 
6 and 27 million bushels feed wheat. 

These lower grades are practically 
all new crop, damaged by rust, frost 
and weather. Most of the durums, 
amounting to 9.3 million bushels, will 
be Nos. 3 and 4 and lower. 








Overseas Newsnotes --- By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Communist Harvest 


Evidence now coming forward is 
confirming earlier suspicions that the 
harvest in the communist controlled 
States of eastern Europe is one of 
the worst on record. Adverse weather, 
similar to that which wrecked the 
crops of some western European 
countries, is blamed for the poor re- 
sult. Added to this, in the opinion 
of observers, is the growing antagon- 
ism of the peasants to collectivized 
farming and to state control in all its 
forms. 

Hungary is cited as an example. 
Since the beginning of the year, 
17,000 tons of wheat have been pur- 
chased from the Argentine and to 
this has been added a deal involving 
75,000 tons to be supplied by France. 
Poland has also contracted to take 
95,000 tons from the same source, aft- 
er an abortive attempt to buy rye in 
the Argentine. Information is meager 
but it is assumed that the need for 
imported grain is felt by every coun- 
try in the Russian orbit. 

Yugoslavia, a useful indicator of 
conditions in the area, is in the mar- 
ket for heavy supplies of wheat. As 
a result of what has been described 
as the worst harvest in history the 
import requirement this crop year 
is likely to be upwards of 1.3 million 
tons. 

Vukmanovic Tempo, chairman of 
the Yugoslav Economic Council, is 
visiting the U.S. in an effort to ob- 
tain assistance in fulfilling the re- 
quirement, Before leaving Belgrade, 


Mr. Tempo said that in 1952, itself 
a bad production year, the crop to- 
taled only 1.9 million tons. This year 


the harvest is down to 1.5 million 
tons. 

’ * 
Consumption 

The consumption requirement in 


Yugoslavia is around 1,320,000 tons a 
year and so far this season the peas- 
ants have delivered only 250,000 tons. 
Every year since the war, even in 
good years, the country has had to 
import wheat because production 
reaches only 88% of the prewar aver- 
age. 

The cost of the wheat requirement 
is estimated at $100 million and this 
expenditure will have an adverse ef- 
fect on the economy for many years, 
officials state. It is hoped to cover 
the bulk of the requirements in the 
U.S. Already shipments. covering 
150,000 tons are on the way and the 
Foreign Operations Administration 
authorized a further 125,000 tons re- 
cently (The Northwestern Miller, 
Nov. 2, page 9). 

Canada is supplying 100,000 tons 
under a short term credit deal but 
other sources approached have been 
unable to help out. Turkey has noth- 
ing available and the Russians are 
faced with much the same problem as 
the Yugoslavs. Thus hopes are being 
pinned on the Americans to bridge 
the gap. 

Corn, a major export item, will 
yield 3.5 million tons this year, slight- 
ly below the average. Although last 


year’s yield was good, the peasants 
withheld their supplies from the gov- 
ernment buyers. However, it is felt 
that, encouraged by slightly higher 
prices, they will now begin to sell, 
thus enabling corn exports to be 
maintained at the required level. 


Lebanon Trade 


Observers see a reduction in Cana- 
dian wheat and flour business with 
the Lebanon. Syria has achieved two 
good harvests and the buying pro- 
gram has been switched in that di- 
rection. A large buyer of flour, the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees, has 
made several large purchases of low 
grade flour in Syria, at prices below 
those quoted by the Canadian mills. 
The U.S. mills have also filled some 
orders for this grade of flour. 

Low grade wheat has not been 
plentiful in Canada but it is possible 
that this situation will change in the 
next few months and that the Cana- 
dians will once again be able to cover 
this market, though price levels are 
not expected to be satisfactory. There 
is a small but steady market for bet- 
ter baking grades and for household 
flour and this business is still taken 
by Canadian sellers. 


Poor Flour 


Bakers in the republic of Ireland 
are protesting the quality of the 


flour coming forward from the mills. 
The executive council of the Guild 
of Irish Bakers has requested the 
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government to inquire into the mat- 
ter and to assist in the provision of 
stronger flours. 

A major problem facing the millers 
is the need to use local wheats in 
their grists. The authorities have re- 
quested the Institute for Industrial 
Research and Standards to investi- 
gate the problems facing the milling 
industry in this connection. 


Export Talks 


The Australian wheat growers are 
pressing for a conference between 
all wheat exporting countries to dis- 
cuss world demand and the need for 
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controlling supplies. Delegates to the 
half yearly conference of the Au- 
stralian Wheat Conference placed the 
matter on a government level when 
they agreed to ask John McEwen, 
minister of agriculture, to put out the 
invitations. 

Trade observers believe that there 
is no case for calling such a confer- 
ence at this time. Plans are now being 
made for a full scale wheat confer- 
ence in London next summer, under 
the auspices of the International 
Wheat Council, and until that is out 
of the way it would be of little use 
exporters making any plans. 

The Australian growers are con- 
cerned at the loss of markets and 
are pressing for government action 
to enable them to sell. A. C. Everett, 
a member of the wheat board, con- 
siders that Australia should have no 
qualms about selling to Communist 
China in order to open up a new 
market. Mr. Everett asks “Are we 
going to sit back while markets are 
whittled away from under our noses 
because the administration refuses to 
recognize a government which will 
probably exist for the next 50 years?” 


European Prices 


French farmers will get the equiva- 
lent of $3.04 bu. for their hard,wheat 
in the crop year 1954-55. Premiums 
and discounts will be calculated in 
accordance with quality. For soft 
wheat the price has been fixed at 
15% below the hard wheat price. 
After deducting marketing taxes and 
other assessments, the farmer will 
get $2.99 bu. for the first part of his 
crop and $2.98 for the remainder. In 
addition, a storage premium of 1¢ bu. 
will be paid for each two weeks wheat 
is stored in the period Aug. 16, 1954, 
to May 15, 1955. 

The Spanish government has guar- 
anteed farmers the equivalent of 
$2.81 bu. for hard wheat, according 
to the National Wheat Service, the 
monopoly marketing organization. 

The price to be paid to Swedish 
farmers has been cut. The support 
figure has been set at $2.10 bu., 25¢ 
under the current rate. 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue —— good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Osgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Osgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat— Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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LIMITED 
‘GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


Oomestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


vg, JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 





Finest Quality 


CANADIAN ! 
FLOUR 


Canada’s finest wheat, 
carefully processed at 
Quaker’s modern mills, 
assures you of depend- 
able flours for every 
baking purpose. 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Holyrood Saxon 


| eee 
The Quaker Oats Company 


OF CANADA LIMITED 
Export Dept., Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 
Cable Address: “KWAKER” Mills at Peterborough & Saskatoon 


Super Quaker 
livery 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices ere quoted in 
the principel manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into eccount high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 
7.40, standard bakers, unenriched, 
$6.55 6.65, first clears, unenriched 
$6.4076.50 delivered TCP. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business remained 
stagnant in the central states during 
the week ending Nov. 13, with little 
indication that an upturn ean be ex- 
pected in the near future, Total sales 
were estimated at around 35 to 40% 
of five-day milling capacity. 

Flour prices advanced again during 
the period—-in some cases 20¢ sack— 
but this did not hurry many bakers 
into covering. Most of them contin- 
ued to fill their immediate needs, 
leaving long-term bookings for a 
later date. It is thought that some 
bakers have only around 30 days’ 
flour requirements ordered, but most 
seem to believe there is little incen- 
tive to stock up. It is believed that 
much price-date-of-shipment will oc- 
cur in the next few weeks. 

Family flour shipments were about 
normal, but an upturn is expected in 
the next few weeks. Heavier home 
baking usually occurs around the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas holidays. 
Soft wheat flour sales were extremely 
slow, with only cracker flour moving 
at a noticeable rate. 

Quotations Nov. 13: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.80@7.30, standard $6.70@7.20, 
first clear $6.10@6.45, hard winter 
short $6.45@6.65, 95% patent $6.35@ 
6.55, clear $5.50@5.64, family flour 
$8.15, soft winter short $7.09@7.40, 
standard $6.30@6.72, clear $5.50@ 
5.86. 

St. Louis: Flour sales the past week 
were in rather small volume, buyers 
still resisting current prices which 
are not too far below the season high. 
Shipping directions were fairly good. 
Clears and package goods are in good 
demand, 

Quotations Nov, 12: 100-lb. cotton 
sacks family flour, top patent, $6.45; 
top hard $8, ordinary $6.65, 100-Ib. 
paper sacks, bakers’ flour, cake $7.45, 
pastry $5.70, soft straights $5.80, 
clears $5.30; hard winter soft patent 
$6.60, standard patent $6.45, clears 
$5.70; spring wheat short patent 
$7.35, standard $7.25, and clears $7.05. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour sales were a little 
above nominal last week. Some con- 
sumers with low inventories had to 
come into the market to replenish 
their needs but coverage was on a 
nearby basis, Bakeries appear to be 
avoiding long-term contracts. 

Spring wheat flour climbed 18¢ 
during the week. Prices have been 
zooming higher and it reflects the 
increasing searcity of good quality 
millable free wheat. Some mills are 
beginning to express concern over 
the diminishing quantities of this type 
of grain. 

The feed market has been “no 
good" recently and this has been 
an added burden to flour costs. There 
is no incentive at today’s dairy, poul- 
try and egg prices to induce farmers 
to make any increases in their out- 
put and consequently the millfeed 
market has suffered. However, the 


winter dry-feeding months could step 
up feed demand and cause mills to 
trim a little off their flour prices. 

Kansas wheat flour was up 7¢ dur- 
ing the week and clear flours were 
unchanged. 

Cake flour was up 10¢ and pastry 
flour was 15¢ higher, with some 
grades going up 20¢. The strength in 
these types of flour reflects a strong 
Chicago market. The market action 
there involves swapping of various 
types of flour by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. with certain other areas 

On Nov. 12 there was some weak- 
ening in soft wheat flour prices. 

The rate for unload grain from the 
head of the lakes to Buffalo has been 
increased to 8¢ from 6¢. The new rate 
does not apply to winter storage grain 
cargoes. 

The rate increase is not expected 
to result in any appreciable rise in 
grain shipments because many ves- 
sels have been sent to winter quar- 
ters early. An average November 
movement is expected. 


The export trade is improving and 
the outlook is getting better. Hun- 
gary has more or less confirmed the 
talk that Russia has had a bad wheat 
year by placing orders for U.S. wheat 
Turkey, an exporting nation, has 
slackened activity and the gap will 
have to be filled by the U.S. and 
Canada, with the U.S. probably get- 
ting the largest share because of the 
poor quality of some of Canada’s 
wheat crop this year. 

Mill output was above both a week 
ago and a year ago. Running time was 
exceptionally high last week and 
ranged from five to seven days, with 
the majority of the mills on a seven- 
day week. 

Quotations Nov. 12: Spring family 
$8.30, high gluten $8.03@8.13, short 
$7.57@7.68, standard $7.52 @ 7.58, 
straight $7.47, first clear $6.6306.71; 


winter short $7.15@7.25, standard 
$7.05, first clear $6.75; soft winter 
short patent $7.96@7.99, standard 


$7.25 @7.26, straight, $6.0176.15, first 
clear $5.36@5.50. 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


(thousand bushels) 


U.S. sales ,; 


Importing Guaranteed for y 
countries purchases week* Wheat 
Austria ..... 9,186 veere's 387 
Belgium ...... 23,883 460 1,166 
| rr 4,042 185 404 
Brasil ...ccees ie Servier 7,350 
COPIOM  cccccces 10,288 ee 
Costa Rica .... 1,286 25 m 
OUBE sgovrcccce 7,422 112 186 
Denmark ...... Re esses  Sereee 
lbom, Republic 1,029 12 
Keuador . 2,388 1 
Egypt ...c-+es BE.GOFT 8s nvcces  ovesne 
Kl Salvador ... 7356 23 33 
Germany ..... 55,116 86 13,773 
Greece ...ssees BEIGER  oveese, weedsoc 
Guatemalat* .. 1,286 
aay 1,837 65 
Honduras ..... 735 8 
OS aaa 404 4 
BORGES. sicicvves 36,744 909 
Indonesia ..... 6,246 1 
Ireland ....... 10,105 366 366 
TT Serer erry 8,267 355 355 
BOROR 202000 36,744 839 3,397 
Jordan .....+. leery eee 
Korea ...+.6+.  .. ETT TTT ee TTT 
Lebanon ...... 2,756 20 
Liberia ....... 73 1 
Mexico ....... BAGO8 asters 
Netherlands .. 24,802 837 2,279 
New Zealand 5,879 
Nicaragua .... 368 6 
Norway ..+cee° 8,451 229 1,320 
Panama ....... 845 11 
POTU sccsecsess 7,349 Jasna’ 365 
Philippines ... 8,672 36 
Portugal ...... 7,349 56 1,46 
Gaudi Arabia .. 23,5673 = ..sees  sveves 
Bpain ........- SS ee ee eee eee 
Switzerland ... - | Eaeveere 
South Africa . 13,228  ...... 2,053 
Vatican State . 551 6 auch 354 
Venezuela 6,246 75 3 
Yugoslavia .... 3,674 case ee 
Total ..... 389,373 3,808 36,507 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries . 
Balance ...sccesseseee ; ; 


*U.8. sales (net of adjustments) for week of Nov. 3-9, 


through Nov, 9, 1954, {Sales recorded by 
filled. {This total includes 339,000 bu 
of 376,000 bu. to Egypt. 


Exporting countries 
United Statest 


Wheat Council through 
assigned to France, 


cumulative sales 





Fiour Total Australiat Canadat Total 
387 1,276 1,663 

150 ,316 ° 7,636 8,952 
196 600 need 600 
ecceee 7,350 eee bee , 7,350 
1,141 1,141 

288 288 . 0 18 
1,213 1,699 72¢ 2,42 
96 oF 66 62 

4 i 911 964 
ssteaks (10-6heee —¥a0 ows 376 
194 75 302 
5,001 11,41 30,189 

1,247 64 1,611 
435 35 150 585 

f 5: t 59 
10 14 Trrtr 13 27 
909 16,937 1,828 19,674 

64 64 805 P R69 
366 671 2.081 3,118 

355 1,829 2,184 

3,397 10,608 14,005 

1 125 125 
9 9 11 
089 1,368 0 8.501 13,174 
one 2,768 . 2,768 

9 59 56 115 

® 055 677 4,732 

11¢ 116 89 205 
365 355 

1 1,325 11 1,69 3,031 
340 1,802 141 10 > O46 
eee 3,547 3,647 

eesece 2,053 TTT Th 5,600 7,653 
r 354 aon . 354 
647 650 Sos 918 1,568 

‘ 3,620 3,620 

9,393 45,900 27,780 66.012 140,068 
193,744 44,377 150,913 389,373 

147,844 16,597 84,901 249,305 


1954. tSales confirmed by CCC 
Nov. 5, 1954. **Quota 


which has reported the sale 


STATUS OF IWA TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1954-55 


As of Nov. 5, 


1954 (1,000 bushels) 


Importing Quota for Exporting countries—total sales-—— 

territory—- crop year United States Canada Australia Total Balance* 
BELGIUM— 

Belgian Congo ....... 1,102 134 311 44 657 
NETHERLANDS— 

6 Islands ...... eee 364 29 63 9 272 

BUriMAM ..ccscrvsese 265 29 6 1¢ 50 
PORTUGAL— 

Angola (PWA) ...... 875 293 293 582 

Cape Verde Islands . 29 2 7 9 20 

MACAU .occrcccscccees 74 ee eas ase 7 

Mozambique (PEA) .. 588 76 138 213 375 

Portuguese Guinea ... 22 9 - 9 13 

Portuguese India .... 356 See bhi + 356 

St. Thome & Principe 33 13 ye 13 20 

Timor ...... Coesccese 26 3 3 23 


*Subject to remainder being within the unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 


country. 


New York: Scattered coverage for 
immediate or nearby requirements 
was the buying policy continued by 
bakers and jobbers in New York flour 
markets last week. 

Those buyers who were looking for 
substantial reduction in prices were 
more than disappointed when erratic 
changes advanced spring flours to new 
highs with southwestern and cake 
flours following the trend. 

Spring wheat flours rose 22¢ by 
the end of last week with clears in- 
cluded in the hike. Southwestern 
wheat flours closed the week up 44¢, 
while high ratio soft winters ad- 
vanced 10¢ and straights were lifted 
15¢. There were no price changes in 
spring family flours. 

Mills estimated back order bal- 
ances to be down considerably, but 
no significant broadening in cover- 
ages is expected before Jan. 1 unless 
declines in price level are sufficient to 
catch buyers’ interest. Until such re- 
ductions occur, users indicate present 
fill-in buying will be the only activi- 
ty. 

Several local bakeries upped the 
wholesale price of bread 1¢ at the 
beginning of last week because of 
prevailing high ingredient costs. 

Quotations Nov. 12: Spring family 
flour $8.40, high glutens $8.09@8.19, 
standard patents $7.54@7.64, clears 
$6.85@7.15; southwestern short pat- 
ents $7.03@7.15, standard patents 
$6.93@7.05; high ratio soft winters 
$6.6077.90, straights $5.65@5.95. 

Boston: The Boston flour market 
staged a sharp recovery last week 
after dipping below the previous 
week’s closing prices. Springs pushed 
up about 20¢ from the low point of 
the week to. close 15@18¢ net higher 
for the week. Hard winters also fol- 
lowed the same pattern although in 
a more restricted movement finally 
closing 5@6¢ net higher for the 
week. Soft wheat flours also moved 
out of the lethargic state which has 
characterized the limited movement 
in this type of flour and closed 10@ 
15¢ higher. 

Despite the early decline at the 
opening of the week's trading overall 
activity continued slow. Most of the 
business consummated was held to 
immediate needs with practically no 
trading interest for extended com- 
mitments. Most buyers still held to 
the position that currrent quotations 
were far from attractive and with 
this in mind kept their operations 
down to a bare minimum. At the 
close this position appeared justified 
as current prices here are within a 
few pennies of the peak quotations 
for the year. While the generally low 
inventory position was rather freely 
acknowledged no one appeared to be 
unduly excited when discussing trade 
needs. 

Quotations Nov. 13: Spring short 
patents $7.60@7.70, standards $7.50G 
7.60, high gluten $8.05@8.17, first 
clears $6.85@7.12; hard winter short 
patents, $7.07@7.16, standards $6.87 
@6.97; Pacific soft wheat flour, $6.72 
@7.02; eastern soft wheat straights, 
$5.77@6.12; high ratio $6.22@7.92; 
family $8.42. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales continued 
small in the tri-state area last week. 
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Many bakeries still have flour com- 
mitments extending to spring or 
longer. A large amount of soft wheat 
pastry flour is held on commitments 
far ahead which is being exchanged 
for Kansas. Clears are also being 
offered in this district with distress 
offerings at low prices. However, 
there are few takers. Hard Kansas 
spring high gluten and pastry and 
cake flours had only a smattering of 
sales the past week, and all sales 
were of small volume and mostly for 
immediate shipments. 

Family flour sold fairly well to 
jobbers and grocers. Relief loads of 
all types food are being given by the 
government throughout this tri-state 
area and a great deal in West Vir- 
ginia, which has caused bakers sales 
to show a falling off in volume. De- 
spite this in Erie and Oil City and 
Warren bread prices have stiffened, 
the retail price being raised to 20¢ 
and wholesalers’ prices to 17¢. On 
flour directions the report is “fair to 
good.” 

Quotations Nov. 13: Hard winter 
standard patent $6.72@6.90; medium 
patent $6.77@6.95; short patent $6.87 
@7; spring wheat standard patent 
$7.23@7.51; medium patent $7.28@ 
7.56, short patent $7.33@7.61, clears 
$6.48@7.01, high gluten $7.78@8.06; 
family patents, advertised brands, $8 
@8.30; other brands $7.60@8.06, and 
pastry and cake flours $5.83@7.99. 

Philadelphia: Strength in stock is- 
sues and in wheat futures last week 
had the effect of increasing interest 
in the local market since bakers and 
jobbers became a trifle uneasy over 
the possibility of that upward trend 
transmitting itself to flour. 

Price ideas were well below mill 
postings and the volume of business 
remained on the minimized scale of 
recent months. 

The failure of orders to accelerate 
on a 10¢ sack dip from the previous 
week in springs was mentioned as a 
reflection of the over-all buying re- 
sistance, but it was noted that in- 
quiries picked up when the price 
change was posted and there was 
some thinking that bakers would seek 
at least partial coverage before very 
long. Hard winters suffered a similar 
neglect and it was pointed out that 
supplies of these have also dropped 
sharply so that some activity may be 
forthcoming from that direction. 
Mernwhile, bakery sales appear to be 
holding their own, but running be- 
hind the pace of last year. 

Quotations, 100-Ib. cotton sack 
basis, Nov. 13: Spring high gluten 
$7.80@7.90, short patent $7.35@7.45, 
standard $7.30@7.40, first clear $6.95 
@7.05; hard winter short patent $6.90 
@7, standard $6.80@6.90; soft winter 
western $5.50@5.75, nearby $5.25@ 
5.35, 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business dur- 
ing the past week showed a slight 
improvement, with the strengthening 
in prices, particularly on northern 
springs and soft winters. Buyers, 
however, continue to pursue a rather 
conservative policy and the amounts 
involved could only be considered 
moderate, with coverage usually to 
the end of the year. Hard winters 
were rather quiet, with sales mostly 
to cover replacements and in amounts 
ranging from one to two cars. There 
has also been a slight increase in 
p.d.s. bookings on hard winters. 

Bakers and jobbers appeared most 
active on the rather quiet market. 
Cracker and cookie bakers in general 
were purchasing for immediate needs, 
with an occasional round lot for 120- 
day shipment. Cake flour sales 
showed improvement, with some fu- 
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ture purchases for moderate amounts, 
and indications of improved business 
at retail levels on cake sales, and 
noticeab!e improvement in bread pro- 
duction. Shipping directions continue 
to hold up fairly well and could be 
considered good. Stocks on hand are 
quite heavy and more than sufficient 
to take care of the demand. 

Somewhat greater activity in the 
forra of inquiries was noted in ex- 
port flour business. Sales were fairly 
general but represented only moder- 
ate quantities, with Bolivia the 
heaviest buyer of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. Quotations on Nov. 
13 were: Carlots, packed in 100-Ib. 
multiwall papers, hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.50@6.70, standard 
$6.35@6.50, first clear $5.25@5.65; 
spring wheat bakery short patent 
$7.15@7.30, standard $7@7.25, first 
clear $6.25@6.95, high gluten $7.60@ 
7.85; soft wheat short patent $5.80@ 
6.10, straight $5.45@5.70, first clear 
$5.75@6.10, high ratio cake $6.10@ 
6.50; Pacific Coast cake $7.10@7.35, 
pastry $6.5076.60. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was un- 
changed, with millers reporting a 
good demand from domestic buyers, 
and while there was little or no ex- 
citement in the export market, pro- 
duction held up favorably and prom- 
ised to do so for the next few weeks, 
at least. Family patent $8.10, blue- 
stem $7.22, bakery $7.49, pastry $6.45. 

Portland: Milling operations have 
been fairly steady in the Pacific 
Northwest, although spotty with 
some of the mills. Interior mills rely- 
ing on export bookings are not doing 
so well, but coast mill operations 
have been good. Army bookings, plus 
a scattered export volume, has main- 
tained coast mill operations at a fair- 
ly constant level. Flour prices were 
up the end of the week, with a fair- 
ly good domestic business reported. 
Flour quotations Nov. 12: High glu- 
ten $7.71, all Montana $7.47, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.58, Bluestem 
bakers $7.47, cake $7.45, pastry $6.55, 
whole wheat 100% $6.87, graham 
$6.47 and cracked wheat $6.08. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Little change 
was reported in the overseas flour 
markets for eastern Canadian mills. 
Business with the U.K. maintained 
the volume of the past six months and 
bookings have been made ahead into 
January. The shortage of freight re- 
mained a problem in this and many 
other markets but the difficulties are 
being overcome. 

Trinidad was an expected buyer 
but interest from other markets was 
light. 

The domestic business held up well. 
Quotations, Nov. 13: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.50, 
less cash discounts, 98's cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers, $8.50@9 
bbl. less cash discounts, papers, mixed 
cars with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage 
where used. 

Business in winter wheat flour was 
small though some inquiries are com- 
ing in. Quotations Nov. 13: export 
$3.45 per 100 Ib. f.a.s. Montreal-Hali- 
fax. 

Greater activity in winter wheat 
was noted with the price firming. 
Some purchases have been made by 
feed firms. Quotations, Nov. 13: $1.38 
@1.40 bu. f.o.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: While mills reported no 
noticeable increase in flour production 
there was a broader domestic inter- 
est apparently reflecting the approach 
of Christmas and New Year trade. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib 


(Canadian quotations in barrels 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 


Chicago 


Spring family $ a 
Spring top patent 6.80@ 7.30 
Spring high gluten a 
Spring short ; a“ 
Spring standard 6.70@7.20 
Spring straight a 
Spring first clear 6.10@6.45 
Hard winter family “a 
Hard winter short 6.45 @6.65 


Hard winter 


Soft 
Soft 


standard @ 
Hard winter first clear 5.50@5.64 
winter family -@8.15 
winter short patent 7.09@ 7.40 
winter standard 6.30@6.72 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Kye 


Rye 
Granular 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Har 


winter straight a 


Mpls. 


. $6.9608.05 


a : 
7.31@7.42 


6.860 7.02 
6.76@6.92 


a 
5.91 6.26 
@.. 
” . 
“ 
a 
~ 
a 
" 
w 


winter first clear 5.50 @5.86 u 
flour white 4.85@4.93 4.56@4.61 
flour, dark 3.80@4.17 F810 3.86 
blend, bulk — be 7.90@7.96 

New York Phila 

family . $...@8.40 §$ “a 
high gluten 8.09@8.19 7.8007.90 
short a“ 7.357.456 
standard 7.54@7.64 7.30@7.40 
first clear 6.85@7.15 6.9547.05 
d winter short 7.03@7.15 6.90@7.00 
Hard winter standard 6.93@7.05 6.80@6.90 


Hard winter first clear 


“a 


a“ 


Kana, City 
g...@. 

a 

« 

@. 

w . 

u 


ww. 
6.566@ 7.80 
6.22 @6.256 
6.12@6.15 
4.955.230 

@. 

" 

a 

“ 

« 

@. 

“ 

@ ... 


HRoston 
@s.a2 
05@8.17 
O0@7.70 
69@7,.60 
85@7.12 
O7@7.16 
87@6.97 
a 


astasaa0” 


o 


of 196 Ib.) 


tSt. Loults Buffalo 
a $ @ 8.30 
“ a 
@ . 8.03 @8.13 
~@7.36 T.57@7.68 
@7.26 7.62@7.68 
a , - @TAT 
.@7.96 663@6.71 


6.45 @8.00 


@. 
7A6@7.25 


@ 6.45 7.056 
@56.70 6.76 
a -. 

a 7.96@7,.99 
@. 7.24@7.26 
w5.80 6.01@6.15 
-@6.30 6.36@5.50 
@5.18 6.465.656 
“443 4.70@4,80 

a a 
Pittaburgh *New Ort, 

S7.60@8.30 § a 
T.78G@ 8.08 7.007.856 
7.33@ 7,61 7.15@7.30 
T.23@7.51 7.007.265 
6480 7.01 6.25@6.95 
6.87@7.00 6.560@6.70 


6 


724 6.90 


6.556@0.50 
6.254 6.66 


77@6,12 “a 5.45@5,70 
a a 6.756@6.10 
u 5.10@56.31 @. 
a 1.35@4.71 u 
@. @sbAl7 a 
Toronto **Winnipes 


8.50@ 9.00 


Soft winter straight 5.65 @5.95 a“ 

Soft winter first clear a @ 

Rye flour, white .. 5.25@5.40 6.26@56.35 

Rye flour, dark ° -@ a“ 

Granular blend, bulk “ m. 
Seattle 

Family patent $...@8.10 Spring top patent 

Bluestem @7.22 Bakers 

Bakery grades -@TA9 Winter exportst 

Pastry @6.45 


Fort William and Britiish Columbia boundary 


*100-1b. papers, 1100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s 


Montrea 


|-Halifax 


@ 3.46 


$11.00@11.50 $11.00@11,60 


9.65@ 9.95 


**For delivery between 
tBakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers, 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ilb, sacks, f.0.b 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 


Chicago Minneapolis 


Bran $46.00@ 46.50 $43.50@44.00 
Standard midds 17.00 @47.59 13.50@ 44,00 
Flour midds 55.00 @ 56.00 @51.00 
Red dog 58.00 @59.00 55.60@ 56.00 
Kansas City St. Louts 
Bran - $41.25@41.75 $46,000 46.50 
Shorts 45.75 @46.25 560.50@ 561.00 
Mill run u 


a 
Bran 


$48.00@ 50.00 
40.00@ 45.00 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


at indicated points 


Buffalo Philadeiphia Boston 
$45.00@ 46.25 5 "53.650 $ @ 64.00 
47.000 48.00 w@ 64.50 @ 66.00 
69.500 60.00 a a“ 
59.50@61,.00 G@ 66.00 a“ 
Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
$49.000 50.00 $51,00@61.26 $....@.. 
53.00@ 54.00 66.00@ 66,75 —T . 
a“ a“ “744,00 
Shorts Middlings 
$52.00 @54.00 $58.00@60.00 
43.00 @ 48.00 49.00@63,00 





G 


RAIN 


FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Nov 
Nov 
Novy 
Nov 
Nov 


Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 


Novy. 


Closing grain futures quotations tn leading markets in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis ———Chicago- — -~-~Kansas City. Minneapolis 
Dec, May Dec. Mar May July Dee Mar May Dee, Mar. 
hard hard hard 
s 242% 237% 222% 225 221% 310 232% 232% 227% 335% 339% 
" 243% 237% 224% 227% $#=#223% 223% 244 234 228% 4336 340 
16 2447 239 225% 228% 224% 211% =%235% =%235% 230% 336 341 
11 16% 239% 227% 229% 225% 212% 256 236 230% 335% $341 
12 247 239% 226% 228% 224% 212 235% 235% 229% 335% S41 
7-CORN- r —R YE-—_—_—_—__ —~ -—— —OATS —+ 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Mar. Dee Mar Dec May Dec May Dec Mar Dee, May 
& 155% 158% 126% 129% 119% 123% 125% 41% a2% 74% 76% 
9 155% 160 128% 131% 120% 124% 128% 82% 3% 75% 76% 
10 156% 160% 128% 131% 120% 124% 129% a3% 83% 76 76% 
11 157 161 129 132% HOLIDAY 136% iw 841% 76% 17% 
12 154 159% 129% 132% 121% 125 191 K4i% Ri% 16%Q 77% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.&8 

















as complied by the secretary of the Chicago Hoard 





of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), Nov, 6, and the corresponding date of & year ago 
r-~Wheat— 7-—Corn——  -——-Oata— t Rye— -~Varley 
1954 1953 1964 19563 1954 1953 1954 1963 1964 1963 

Raltimore 5,756 6,136 2,341 1,954 3 216 4 100 129 

Boston 961 96 45 

Buffalo 21,626 16,878 612 1,174 2,38 2,975 846 181 776 99 
Afloat 9,457 2,431 320 465 136 661 550 a2 

Chicago 12,453 18,296 6,915 6,184 3,7 4,104 7,265 4,116 6456 741 
Afloat 2,119 1,024 

luluth 33,992 35,684 72 2,069 3,972 797 619 783 3,843 2,164 
Afloat 2,335 K 

Enid 53,335 18 

rt. Worth 36,611 206 243 360 318 21 i6 a5 22 

Galveston 4,929 

Hutchinson 28,722 

Indianapolis 5,464 1,435 7 259 18 " 

Kansas City 41,072 1,783 ‘ 118 147 146 4 19 

Milwaukee 3,336 496 2 393 951 1,842 

Minneapolis $0,161 403 J i 6 5,123 1,089 499 3,967 3,989 

New Orleans 2,326 127 724 

New York $4,198 211 5 12 2 
Afloat 17,054 

Omaha 18,431 1,755 369 2,168 2.077 a 13 " “9 

Peorla 1,252 289 33% 195 109 ; 63 

Philadelphia 2,947 686 163 2 2 2 9 

Sioux City 1,566 931 534 567 361 10 4 12 

St. Joseph 19,576 999 872 44% 346 30 63 

St. Louis 11,291 1,462 4,162 626 474 29 a9 9 64 

Wichita 21,304 2 : 

Lakes . . . 204 22 268 

Canals 40 67 108 
Totals 391,776 309,001 20,936 26,897 22,996 17,458 11,914 6,869 10,949 9,359 
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Export business worked in Canadian 
flour for the week ended Nov. 11 to- 
taled slightly more than 266,000 bbl. 
Only 76,000 bbl. were for Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement destinations and 
trade reports indicated that the U.K. 
was the big buyer of Class 2 flour 
business. Prices remain steady. Quo- 
tations Nov. 13: Top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary 
$117 11.60; second patents $10.50@ 
11.20; second patents to bakers $9 65 
@9.95, all prices cash carlots. 

Vancouver: Western flour export- 
ers reported little activity last week. 
Business continued to be confined to 
regular monthly requirements. In the 
Far East, intense competition from 
Australian mills offering far below 
Canadian ideas, has eliminated a good 
many sales. Also competition from 
Japanese mills offering in sterling ac- 
count countries and the new milling 
operation in Hong Kong is being felt 
here 

Difficulty of western mills to secure 
adequate supplies of milling grades of 
wheat is reported here, resulting dur- 
ing the week in a $1 advance in mill- 
feed prices by both local and prairie 
mills. Domestic flour prices continue 
steady. 

For hard wheat grinds, cash car 
quotations: First patents $11.10 in 
jutes and $11.20 in 98's cottons; bak- 
ers’ patents $10.05 in paper bags 
and $10.15 in cottons; western pastry 
to the trade, $13.90 and western cake 
flour $14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices slipped 
another 50¢@$1 ton in the week end- 
ine Nov. 15 as demand from mixers 
remained limited. Prospects for an 
early advance hinge on arrival of 
snow and coider weather, handlers 
say. Red dog was independently firm 
and advanced up to $2 ton. Quota- 
tions Nov. 15: Bran $43.50@44, stand- 
ard midds. $43.50044, flour midds. 
$51, red dog $55.50@56. 

Kansas City: After making good 
gains in recent weeks, millfeed prices 
began a slow decline over the past 
week end. Offerings were somewhat 
better than anticipated, and demand 
from the feed milling trade continued 
to fall below expectations. Immediate 
areas were runnnig into drouth feed 
competition, Quotations Nov. 15, car- 
lots: Bran $41.25@41.75 and shorts 
$45.75 @ 46.25 sacked, Kansas City. 

Oklahoma City: There was only a 
fair demand for millfeeds. Prices 
closed 75¢ lower on bran and 50¢ 
lower on shorts. Quotations, straight 
cars: Bran $44@45, millrun $46.25@ 
47.25, shorts $48.50@49.50. Mixed or 
pool cars were $1 higher on all class- 
es. 

Fort Worth: The demand last week 
was fair, but well matched to the 
moderate offerings; quotations Nov. 
12: Bran $49@50, gray shorts $53@ 
54, delivered Texas common points, 
about $1 lower on both bran and 
shorts, compared to one week previ- 
ous. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
local, was good last week. Offerings 
were insufficient. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Nov. 12: Bran $41.50@ 
42, shorts $46@46.50. Bran declined 
75¢ ton and shorts 50¢ ton, compared 
with the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
was off. Mills, hard pressed in the 
past several weeks to meet demands, 
found they had small amounts held 
over. Both bran and shorts were off 
slightly. Jobbers took some of the 
millfeeds available with the bulk go- 
ing to mixers in the nearby area. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Nov. 
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12: Bran $41.50@42; shorts, $464 
46.50. 


Chicago: Millfeeds found a mixed 
market in the central states during 
the week ending Nov. 15, with bran 
showing some price improvement and 
other types giving ground. A slight 
turn to adverse weather stimulated 
the demand for bran, but the others 
failed to respond. Quotations Nov. 15: 
Bran $46@46.50, standard midds. $47 
@ 47.50, flour midds. $557 56, red dog 
$58 @ 59. 

St. Louis: Bran and shorts were a 
shade easier. Offerings increased 
slightly. The demand was very light. 
Nov. 12 quoations: Bran $46@46.50 
per ton and shorts $50.50@51 per ton, 
St. Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: The recent mild weather 
slackened demand considerably for 
dairy feeds and the resultant lack of 
demand and high production caused 
bran to drop $2@2.50 a ton last week. 
Demand for middlings was a little 
better than bran but it too, has begun 
to drop in volume because the top of 
the turkey season is here and the 
seasonal poultry slump is underway 
Middlings declined 50¢ to $1. Heavy 
feeds were up 50¢@$1. Sales of mill- 
feed to both big and smal! mixers 
continued to be limited and on a 
nearby basis. Buffalo price levels 
were at par with Canadian mill of- 
ferings but sales from Buffalo to the 
New England area were scanty. Mill 
running time ranged up to seven 
days. Quotations Nov. 12: Bran $45@ 
46.25, standard midds. $47@48, flour 
midds. $59.50@60, red dog $59.50@ 
61. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations bounced 
around in a wide range last week 
Early in the week prices advanced 
50¢@$1.50 but the sharp rise in flour 
quotations was followed with a speedy 
decline which saw values fade as 
much as $2 from the peak. At the 
close bran was $1.50 net lower for 
the week while middlings finished off 
50¢. The supply situation continued 
fairly tight but at the same time 
buyers did not appear too concerned. 
Most sales were still of limited vol- 
ume despite rapidly dwindling pas- 
turage. 

Quotations Nov. 13: Standard bran 
$54 and midds. $56. 

Philadelphia: Buyers in this area 
were in no rush last week to re- 
plenish stocks, with the result that 
dealings on the local market re- 
mained on the quiet basis which has 
prevailed for an extended period. 
Dealers said they saw no hope of a 
healthy pickup in orders unless prices 
dip rather sharply. The Nov. 13 list 
of quotations showed bran off $1 from 
the previous week to $53.50, while a 
similar setback dropped standards 
midds. to $54.50. Red dog, on the 
other hand, rose $2 to $66. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeeds continued to 
sell in smallest volume. A_ record 
home grown crop of grains continue 
to furnish feeds for farm cattle and 
poultry and have cut into wholesale 
and retail sales of milifeeds in the 
tri-state territory. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $51.80@ 
53.40, standard midds. $54.80@55.90, 
flour midds. $61.30@62.40, and red 
dog $64.90 @66.40. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
was decidedly easier during the past 
week with bran dropping $1.50 and 
shorts remaining fairly steady. Mix- 
ers and jobbers were buying cautious- 
ly for nearby needs and the bulk of 
their purchases were going to the 
southwestern mills. No interest was 
shown in booking for future delivery 
and the millfeed futures were very 
irregular. Quotations: Bran $51@ 
52.25 and shorts $56@56.75. 


Seattle: The millfeed market was 
soft, with at least one mill having 
loaded cars to move and no place to 
go with them. As a result, they cut 
the price a dollar a ton and other 
mills followed suit. A good grind is 
in prospect for the coming weeks, and 
mills were willing to sell both quick 
shipment and forward delivery at the 
current level of $44 ton. Buyers are 
well stocked for the time being, and 
business was light. 

Portland: Quotations were: Millrun 
$44, midds. $49 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed trade was steadier 
during the past week with prices 
firm and up $1 from last week. De- 
mand and supply were about equal. 
Plants were operating to capacity 24 
hours a day, 7 days per week, and are 
booked through November. Quota- 
tions (up $1): Red bran and millrun 
$44, midds. $49. To Denver: Red bran 
and millrun $51, midds. $56. To Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and millrun $51.50, 
midds. $56.50 f.o.b. San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

Toronto - Montreal: Business was 
normal, demand only exceeded sup- 
ply in isolated cases. Export interest 
was small due to dissastisfaction with 
the price. Quotations Nov. 13: Bran 
$48@50, shorts $52@54, midds. $58@ 


60, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Eastern Canadian buy- 
ers continued to take the bulk of the 
millfeed output from western Canada. 
Sales within the three prairie prov- 
inces were very small. Prices were 
holding firm. Quotations, Nov. 13: 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills $40@45; shorts $43 
@48; middlings $49@53, all prices 
cash carlots, small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: The expected increase 
in domestic millfeed prices was put 
into effect last week with quotations 
generally $1 ton higher. Shortage of 
protein grades of wheat for milling 
was reported behind the advance by 
local and prairie mills. Demand con- 
tinued steady. Cash car quotations: 
Bran $46.80@47.50; shorts $49.80@ 
50 and midds. $56.80@ 57. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: More buying interest 
developed on strong markets during 
the week, but by the end of the 
period prices were off 5¢ sack. Quo- 
tations Nov. 12: Pure white rye $4.56 
@4.61, medium rye $4.36@4.41, dark 
rye $3.8143.86. 

Pittsburgh: The largest sales of rye 
flour for some period were made here 
when rye flour patents fell off 25¢ the 
past week. Sales were largely in pure 
white rye and medium patents. Job- 
bers were the largest buyers with 
bakers still on the price resistance 
line, Directions were good. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
Pure white rye flour No. 1 $5.10@ 
5.31, medium $4.80@5.11, dark $4.35 
@4.71, blended $6.49@6.75 and rye 
meal $4.40@4.73. 

Chicago: Rye flour moved at an 
improved volume in the central states 
during the week ending Nov. 13, al- 
though total sales left much to be 
desired from the millers’ standpoint. 
A few bookings occurred when rye 
started a price climb, after giving 
some ground last week. Quotations 
Nov. 13: White patent rye $4.85@4 
4.92, medium $4.65@4.72, dark $3.80 
@417. 

Philadelphia: A 20¢ sack reduction 
in the local rye market touched off 
some buying, but the volume was 


disappointing to those who had ex- 
pected that a downward revision of 
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Quaker Oats Host to 


200 Sales Representatives 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.— The Quaker 
Oats Co., St. Joseph, was host Nov. 
15-16 to nearly 200 Quaker cereal 
sales representatives from nearly all 
the states west of the Mississippi. 
The Western Division sales organiza- 
tion, including men from the Los 
Angeles, Seattle, San Francisco, and 
Portland sales offices met with the 
St. Joseph division men represented 
by the St. Joseph, Cedar Rapids, Den- 
ver, St. Louis, and Minneapolis sales 
offices. 


Incorporated in the 2-day discus- 
sion of advertising and promotional 
programs for the many cereal prod- 
ucts manufactured and sold by Quak- 
er, was a comprehensive tour and 
study of the operations and facilities 
of the St. Joseph plant. 

Attending the meeting was a dele- 
gation of Chicago office sales execu- 
tives headed by vice president of 
cereal sales, W. G. Mason. Heading 
the western division will be Paul 
Bimmerman, manager of the western 
division, San Francisco. C. R. Martin, 
manager of the St. Joseph division, 
was host and took the entire group 
on a bus tour of the outstanding 
points of interest, both historical and 
industrial, in St. Joseph. 





this size would initiate heavy activi- 
ty. One explanation was that bakers 
were holding off in the belief that 
costs might undergo further down- 
turns. The Nov. 13 quotation on rye 
white of $5.25@5.35 compared with 
$5.45@5.55 the previous week. 

St. Louis: The demand for rye was 
good and the supply ample. Sales and 
shipping directions were good. Quo- 
tations: Pure white $5.18, medium 
$4.98, dark $4.43 and rye meal $4.68. 

New York: The rye flour market 
was no exception to the quiet tone 
persisting in trading of other flour 
types as buyers’ interest lagged last 
week with only scattered takings and 
limited coverages. 

Buyers still feel reluctant to trade 
at current price levels. Pure white 
patents were down 5¢ from previous 
week's prices and quoted on Nov. 12 
$5.25 @5.40. 

Buffalo: There were some sales of 
rye made last week but coverage did 
not exceed 30 days. Prices were off 
15¢ early in the week but the market 
rallied on two days and regained the 
loss and closed the week unchanged. 
Consumers are hesitant about placing 
orders at current levels because 
prices now are from 40 to 50¢ above 
previous contracts on bakeries’ books. 
Quotations Nov. 12: White rye, $5.45 
@5.55, medium rye $5.25@5.35, dark 
rye, $4.70@4.80. 

Portland: Quotations were: White 
patent $6.75, pure dark rye $6. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: The market 
firmed appreciably but showed signs 
of weakness though this has not yet 
affected prices. Quotations Nov. 13: 
Rolled oats in 80 lb. cottons $6, oat- 


meal in 98 lb. cottons $7.25 f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 
Winnipeg There was a strong 


seasonal demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal and prices were strong with 
stocks of high quality milling oats 
in shorter supply than for many 
years. Stocks were moderate. Quota- 
tions Nov, 13: Rolled oats in 80 lb. 
sacks $5.50@5.70, oatmeal in 98 Ib. 
sacks $6.45@6.55, all prices cash car- 
lots. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago, 
spent Nov. 8-9 in Minneapolis on 
MNF business. 

* 


George S. Pillsbury, vice president 
in charge, bakery division, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, visited com- 
pany offices in New York last week. 
He traveled on to Boston to ad- 
dress the New England Bakers Assn. 
annual meeting and fall convention 
this week. 


John Elder, vice president of the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. an- 
nounces the appointment of Lloyd G. 
Rupert as manager of the company’s 
mill at Port Colbourne, Ont., in suc- 
cession to J. 8S. Ellis, who has re- 
signed. Mr. Rupert was formerly 
manager of Maple Leaf’s mill at West 
Toronto and the assistant manager, 
Arthur R. Mercer, has been appoint- 
ed to succeed him in this post. Robert 
G. Dale becomes assistant manager 
of the West Toronto mill. 

* 

George H. Coppers, president, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., has been elected 
a trustee at Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, N.J. 


—— BREAC S THE STAFF OF LITE - 


Grain Millers’ 


Union Reelects 
National Officers 


CHICAGO — National officers of 
the American Federation of Grain 
Millers (AFL) were reelected last 
week at the union’s national conven- 
tion at the Hotel Sherman in Chi- 
cago. 

Reelected were Sam P. Ming, presi- 
dent, and Harold A. Schneider, sec- 
retary-treasurer, both of Minneapolis, 
the national headquarters for the 
union. Also reelected were the four 
general vice presidents—George A. 
Zipoy, Minneapolis; George Weiny, 
Keokuk, Iowa; J. A. Leveridge, Kan- 
sas City, and Norman D. Crane, Ken- 
more, N.Y. 

The Grain Millers’ convention, held 
Nov. 8-10, was attended by 350 dele- 
gates representing 40,000 employees 
of milling, feed and other grain pro- 
cessing plants. 

Delegates protested the failure of 
federal authorities to re-establish 
package-freight ship service on the 
Great Lakes. Union officials said that 
the package -freight fleet on the 
Lakes, which provided Northwest 
millers and manufacturers with 
cheap transportation to eastern 
points and. overseas, were requisi- 
tioned for ocean service during the 
war and never returned. 

William F. Schnitzler, AFL secre- 
tary - treasurer, told the delegates 
that they must protect themselves 
from “those who would betray labor 
from within.”’ He said that “Those 
who would betray labor from within 
are as much the enemies of labor as 
those who attack it from without.” 

The convention also voted to estab- 
lish a strike benefit fund, based on 
payments of $3 a year by the union 
members. No benefits are to be paid 
from the fund for the first two years, 
giving the union a fund of about 
$250,000 after that period. 





Paul S. Gerot 


ELECTED—Paul S. Gerot, president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
elected first vice president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., at the group’s 46th annual meet- 
ing in New York. Other officers 
named include W. H. Vanderploeg, 
president, the Kellogg Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., second vice president, 
and Walter S. Shafer, vice president, 
Armour & Co., Chicago, third vice 
president. New members of the board 
of directors are: Joel S. Mitchell, 
president, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York; W. M. Robbins, vice president, 
General Foods Corp., White Plains, 
N.Y.; R. Newton Laughlin, president, 
Continental Baking Co., New York, 
and A, Q. Petersen, president, Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift Co., New Orleans. 


DEATHS 


Edwin C. Hohnhaus, 61, owner and 
operator of O’Rears Pastry Shop, La- 
fayette, Ind., died at his home in 
Lafayette, Nov. 5. Mr. Hohnhaus for- 
merly operated bakeries in Kendall- 
ville and Fort Wayne, Ind. A son 
and a daughter were associated with 
him ‘in the bakery and will continue 
to operate the business. Survivors in- 
clude his widow, four daughters and 
a son. 











John C. Dempsey, 69, retired presi- 
dent of the Clark Milling Co., Au- 
gusta, Ga., died Nov. 5. Mr. Dempsey 
was also in all military affairs in the 
State. 


Mrs. Irene Gibson Orth, Milwaukee, 
died Nov. 10 at the age of 59. She 
was the wife of Philip Orth, Sr., who 
is president of the Ph. Orth Co., and 
formerly president of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors. Her 
son, Philip W. Orth, Jr., is treasurer 
of the Orth company. Mrs. Orth, who 
was active in social work and arts 
activities in Milwaukee, also has two 
sisters and three grandchildren sur- 
viving. 

Milton P. Fuller, 75, widely known 
leader in the milling industry and 
former executive of several com 
panies, died in Topeka, Kansas. More 
details will be found on page 12. 





GRAIN SANITATION 


(Continued from page 10) 





“Flour millers naturally will take 
every precaution to protect their 
flour. We will not knowingly put our 
product into jeopardy with the Amer- 
ican housewife. We want her patron- 
age and we must have it. We have 
a big investment, which we cannot 
allow rats and insects to take from 
us. I can say for flour millers as a 
group that we will continue to co- 
operate with FDA and continue our 
efforts in an all-out fight against 
insect and rodent contamination. We 
will add any new machines or meth- 
ods that will make for more sanitary 
operation of mills. At the same time 
we will continue to emphasize and to 
reiterate that the milling industry 
is committed to a program of striv- 
ing to produce a wholesome food of 
the utmost cleanliness. 

“To accomplish that with respect 
to wheat,” Mr. Files concluded, “it 
is our firm conviction that everyone 
who produces, holds or transports 
wheat must share this responsibility. 
Our motto is clean wheat, clean flour 
and clean baked food from farm to 
consumer.” 


Cereal Sanitation Reviewed 
George P. Larrick, Commissioner 
of Food and Drugs, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, reviewed the history of 
pure food development in the U.S. and 
in particular the cereal sanitation 
program of the recent years. 

“The baking and milling industries 
today are employing enlightened san- 
itation practices,” he declared. “This 
has been the situation for quite some 
years. There remains, however, the 
problem of the sanitary quality of the 
grain itself. 

“In 1952 a program to deal with 
wheat containing insects was an- 
nounced. This program was tempor- 
arily postponed when representations 
were made that further studies were 
necessary before an active enforce- 
ment program should be begun. The 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare appointed a 17-man committee 
to study the problem and recommend 
a solution. The committee has submit- 
ted its report to the two departments 
and groups from each department are 
now exploring means of coordinating 
their activities to achieve the proper 
balance in a program that will im- 
prove sanitation in the handling and 
storing of wheat. . 

With these statements of purpose 
and policy, the conference began con- 
sideration of various technical steps 
in sanitation. 

Lea S. Hitchner, executive secre- 
tary, National Agricultural Chemicals 
Assn,, Washington, discussed the re- 
cent legislation pertaining to pesti- 
cide residues in or on agricultural 
commodities. Public Law 518 now es- 
tablishes procedures for limiting the 
amount of residues, for establishing 
such tolerances of residues and for 
enforcement of the regulations. The 
cereal industry is covered by the law, 
which holds that products made from 
cereals so treated are not adulterated 
if the pesticide residues have been 
removed or are present in quantities 
no greater than those tolerated in the 
raw material. 

In a talk describing recent develop- 
ments in insect protection of stored 
grain, Randall Latta, of the US. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
recounted the present shift in empha- 
sis toward the protection of grain by 


dusts or sprays instead of removal of 
contamination. 

“Results to date indicate exciting 
possibilities in preventing insect infes- 
tations, particularly farm-stored and 
CCC-bin stored grain,” he declared. 
At the present time only pyrethrum is 
approved for this purpose. However, 
there are some other effective chemi- 
cals which may be approved in the 
future. Some of these are less expen- 
sive than pyrethrum and some last 
longer in their effectiveness, he said. 


Old Campaigns Won't Do 


Old-fashioned rat poisoning cam- 
paigns will not get the job done in 
keeping grain free of rodent con- 
tamination, W. W. Dykstra, biologist, 
U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service, Wash- 
ington, told the group. A five-point 
program which involves public under- 
standing and support is necessary, 
he said. He recommendéd that the 
conference form permanent govern- 
ment-industry liaison groups to coor- 
dinate efforts along all lines in the 
antirodent program. Farm demon- 
stration projects are neeeded in stra- 
tegic locations, and more exact know]- 
edge of the point of origin and extent 
of rodent contamination is needed. 

“There must be sufficient incentive 
to stimulate changes in long-estab- 
lished practices that are conducive to 
rodent filth,” he said. “Changes in 
practices often cost money and an 
economic reward is necessary to justi- 
fy such expenditures. This might be 
accomplished by several means such 
as: a premium for clean grain, a pen- 
alty for dirty grain, changes in grad- 
ing standards, more stringent storage 
requirements, or the risk of seizure 
for possession of filth-laden food ma- 
terials.” 


Infestation an Economic Loss 


Economic losses in the milling of 
wheat can definitely be attributed in 
part to infestation of wheat and flour, 
B. A. Burquest, economic biology de- 
partment, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, said. By showing the results 
of several tests and analyzing the 
milling results of wheat which has 
been infested to various degrees, the 
speaker listed the following points 
in summary: 

(1) Wheat which becomes infested 
with weevil to a degree of 7 to 12 
internal forms per 100 gms. suffers 
a 2% loss directly resulting from in- 
sect development. This loss occurs 
over a 60-day storage period. 

(2) Where the degree of infesta- 
tion averages 2 internal forms per 
100 gms. of wheat, the grade and 
test weight was seriously affected. 

(3) The- entoleter scourer-aspira- 
tor is a valuable addition to wheat 
cleaning equipment in removal of in- 
ternal infestation from wheat during 
the normal cleaning process. 

(4) The size and age of the in- 
sect life within the kernel deter- 
mines the possibility of removal by 
existing grain cleaning machinery. 
As the insect larval forms increase in 
size and cause increasing destruc- 
tion of starch, structural strength 
of the kernel is correspondingly re- 
duced and breakage of the kernel 
by impact appears more certain. 

(5) X-ray inspection of wheat for 
detection of hidden infestation is a 
useful tool in the inspection, selec- 
tion, storage and blending of wheats 
for milling purposes. 

(6) Flour produced from wheats 
containing 7 or more internal forms 


(Cofttinued on page 28) 











INTERNATIONAL 


(Continued from page 11) 





enable us to give better service to 
the bakery trade as more and more 
bakers convert to this efficient and 
economical method of handling flour 
in their plants.” 

In July International purchased a 
3,000-sack mill in Cleveland, Ohio, he 
said, noting the completion of the 
the second year of operations under 
the profit sharing retirement pro- 
gram, with $503,154.68 being paid to 
the trustees of the plan to be credited 
to the profit sharing accounts of over 
1,800 employee participants as their 
share of the year’s profits. 

“Conditions in the flour milling in- 
dustry, though improved in some 
areas, were still highly competitive 
during the past year. This situation 
will probably continue,” Mr. Ritz con- 
cluded, 
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Soybean Estimate Boosted; 
Smaller Corn Crop Seen 


c-—Yield per acre— --—Production (in thousands)— 

Average Prelim Average Prelim. 

Crop— 1943-62 1953 1954° 1943-52 1953 1954° 
Corn, all, bu. . 35.7 39.6 36.7 3,057,464 3,176,615 2,938,713 
Wheat, all, bu. 17.0 17.3 17.9 1,121,606 1,168,536 959,258 
Winter, bu. ‘ 17.7 18.8 20.4 832,977 877,511 776,900 

All spring, bu. 15.0 13.9 11.7 288,529 291,025 183,358 
Durum, bu. .. 13.9 7.0 5.1 35,486 12,967 7,963 
Other spring, bu. 15.2 14.6 12.6 253,044 278,068 175,395 
Oates, BE. ccocssccese 33.3 30.9 35.9 1,316,359 1,216,416 1,506,213 
Barley, bu. ..... 26.3 28.2 28.5 274,955 241,015 367,092 
Be, BE cvcvece 11.9 13.0 13.7 22,149 17,998 23,293 
Flaxseed, bu. ....... 9.3 8.4 7.3 37,232 36,813 39,989 
Rice, 100 Ib. bag ..... rer 12,460 12,447 37,022 62,529 58,534 
Sorghum grain, bu. Faeea 18.2 17.8 18.3 134,600 109,022 163,354 
Cotton, bale ....... 272.1 1324. 1329 12,448 16,465 13,206 
Hay, all, ton ...... 1.47 42 1.39 101,969 105,300 105,787 
Wild, ton ..... 85 -82 -76 12,423 12,216 10,874 
Alfalfa, ton . 2.21 2.19 2.14 35,759 44,374 48,628 
Clover and timothy, ton 1.41 1,44 1.42 31,236 29,851 27,997 
Lespedeza, ton ..... 1.05 -89 71 6,861 4,129 3,654 
Soybeans for beans, bu. 19 18.3 19.6 230,649 262,341 337,990 
Peanutsf, Ib. . . 742 1,031 708 1,979,865 1,588,415 1,071,415 
Sugar beets, ton er 13.7 16.2 16.7 9,877 12,084 13,782 
De. B., decoevenceeesens $75 g52 an. , 3 eawieba icety..° ) a eeekew 
*Estimates for wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, hay, dry fleld peas and hops are not 


based on current indications, but 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. corn 
crop, estimated on Nov. 1 at 2,939 
million bushels, is 7.5% less than 


production in 1953 and also 4% be- 
low average size. (See table above.) 
The current estimate is 11 million 
bushels smaller than the October 
forecast. 

A record soybean crop of 338 mil- 
lion bushels was indicated in the U.S 
Department of Agriculture report is- 
sued Nov. 10. Harvesting of both the 
corn and soybean crops was hampered 
by unfavorable weather conditions, 
USDA points out. In Iowa, 60% of 
the crop was unharvested on Nov. 1 
and 25% of the Illinois crop was un- 
harvested on that date. Last year 
only 10% of the crop remained to be 
picked on Nov. 1. 

However, USDA says, corn is well 
matured, and only relatively minor 
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forward from previous reports. tPounds. 


$Condition Nov. 1. 


losses, either in quantity or quality, 
are expected to result from the delay. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


6 Colleges Hear Talks 
On Grain Marketing 


CHICAGO—Greatly increased in- 
terest in the manner in which the 
marketing machinery of a_ typical 
large grain exchange operates is be- 
ing shown by many colleges and uni- 
versities. 

F. C, Bisson, director of marketing 
research for the Chicago Board of 
Trade has just returned from a 10- 
day trip resulting from requests for 
his appearance from a number of edu- 
cational institutions in the Southwest. 
On his itinerary were the following: 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwa- 
ter; North Texas State College, Den- 
ton; Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas; Texas A. & M. College, Col- 
lege Station; East Texas State Teach- 
ers College, Commerce; and the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

Mr. Bisson lectured before 16 
classes in the schools of agricultural 
economics, commerce and marketing 
at those points with well over 1,200 
students attending. He reported a 
depth of interest in hedging, merchan- 
dising, processing and the general ef- 
fect of the government farm product 
support program which was most en- 
couraging. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chicago Feed Club 
To Hear H. J. Gramlich 


CHICAGO — H. J. Gramlich, di- 
rector of agricultural development, 
Chicago and North Western Railway 
System, Chicago, will address the 
Chicago Feed Club, at the the Con- 
gress Hotel, Nov. 19. His topic will 
be, “The Ever Changing Agricultural 
Picture.” 

The social hour will begin at 6 
p.m. with the dinner to be at 7 p.m. 

For 12 years Mr. Gramlich has 
been affiliated with the C. & N.W., 
and during that time has appeared 
on many programs in the nine states 
served by his company. 

Mr. Gramlich is a student of agri- 
culture with extensive experience and 
training. He has traveled over the en- 
tire U.S., and has studied conditions 
in many European countries. 

For a number of years he was 
head of the department of animal 
husbandry at the University of Ne- 
braska. Following the 1934 drouth 
he served in Washington as special 
advisor on feeds in the drouth area 
for the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 





Nov. Nov. 

8, 15, 

71954 1954 1954 

High Low Close Close 

Allied Mills, Inc... 39% 26 37% 37% 
Allis-Chalmers .... 74% 45% T1% 73% 

Pfd. $3.25 - 123% 103 119 123 
Am, Cyanamid 53% 43% 47 19% 

Pfd. ceveceee 110% 105% 108% 110% 
A-D-M Co. + 42% 32% 39% 42% 
Borden ... 74% Si% 66% 67% 
Cont. Baking Co... 23% 20% 26% 27% 

Pfd. $5.50 100 90% 100 100 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 6 71% #84 86 
Cream of Wheat. 29% 26% 29 28% 
Dow Chemical . 4% 33% 39% 142% 
Gen. Baking Co... 11 9%, 9% 

. 8 ea 148% 135% 136 138% 
Gen, Foods Corp... 80% 56% 74% 77% 
Gen, Mills, Inc. 10% 604% 68% 71 
Merck & Co. vweek. ae 17% 18 19%, 

Pfd. $3.50 106% 98 103 104% 

Pid. $4 .. 106% 98 105 103 
Natl. Biscuit Co.. . 48% 36% 41% 42% 

i we 6canbwens 183 178 179% 183 
Pillsbury M., Inc... 47% 35 43% 46% 
Procter & Gamble. 96% 68 91% 4 
Quaker Oats Co.... 33% 28 32 32% 

 . aaereee 56 143 cess aoe 
St. Regis Paper Co. 34% 20% 34% 34% 
Std. Brands, Inc... 37% 28% 37% 36% 

Pfd. $4.50 92% 864% .. 91% 
Sterling Drug .... 44% 36 42%, 43% 
Suansh, Bise., Inc... 84 71% 3&1 80 
United Biscuit 

of America -. 40 27 26%, 25% 
Victor Ch. Works . 35% 26% 31 32% 
Ward Baking Co. 24% 19% 21% 22% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd... 180% 182 
Gen. Foods Corp., §3. 50 Pfd.. 6 991, 
Gen. Mills, Inc. > Ptd.. 138 144 
Gen, Mills, Inc., Sg Pfd..... 122% 123 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 102% 105 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 97 97% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 102% 103% 


Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd..... 94 96 
United Biscuit of 

America, $4.50 Pfd. . 108% 105 
Victor Ch. Wks., $3.50 Pfd.. - & 95'4 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd.. 101% 103 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the Ameriean Stock Ex- 
change: 
Nov. Nov. 
8, 15, 
‘ 1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 5 2% 41%, 4% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co., 
is GP iscesenes 230 164% 197% 194% 
Hathaway Bak., 
eee 10 4% 55% 5% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y.. 22% #18 19% 20 
Pfd. $8 ‘ ~ ae 130 137 139 
Wagner Baking Cc 0. i% 41% 5 1% 
De wawenevecnesd 110 105 109% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 36 137% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. ....... 107 109% 
Omar, Inc. casecvsenes SORE 18 
Ward Baking ‘Co., Warrants x RY 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Oct. Nov. 
29, 5, 
1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread R 3.40 2.75 3% 3M% 
Can. Food Pr., Pfd. 64 30 33 33% 
Federal Grain 28% 19 28% 28 
Pfd. rr 29% 26 29 28% 
Gen. Bakeries 1% 5 5% 6% 
Int. Milling, Pfd... 902 80% 86 Kx 
Lake of the Woods 44 27% 142% 42% 
Maple Leaf Mig... 10 7 9% 10 
McCabe Grain, A 18 12% 16% 16% 
Ogilvie Flour ... 36% 30% 35% 36 
Toronto Elevs. 17% 13 17% 17% 
United Grain, A 18% 16 i7% 17% 
Weston, George ... 62 34% 48 61 
Pid. 4%% ..... 104 95% 103% 103% 


Closing bid and asked 
not traded: 


prices on stocks 


Bid Asked 
Canada Bread, Pfd. B ...... 52 54 
Can. Bakeries ..... oneaee- ae 11% 
Can. Food Prod. . . 1.85 2.10 
Can, Food Prod., “A” ..... 4.00 4.50 
Catelli Food, A , - 2 
Cate Weed, BD ....cccccess 35 36 
Cons, Bakeries ............. 1% 8% 
Inter-City Bak. ...........-. 4 20 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd.... 138% . 
Maple Leaf Mig., Pfd. ..... 101 101% 
McCabe Grain, B as 16% 17% 
Mid Pacific Grain ......... 20% 24 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. ......... 165 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. ... 118 
Standard Brands .. 36% 36% 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 





of Trade, Nev. 2, 1954 (000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Buffalo ........ 33 405 61 196 
Afloat ......+.- 122 1,356 = . 
RORGS cccceseces 575 910 
Potals ..ccce . 155 61 1,106 
Previous week .. 33 61 218 
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Price Support Level for Small 
Grains Expected to Be 72% 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON Activity at the 
work level of the Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service on price support as- 
pects of the small grains—oats, rye, 
barley and grain sorghums—indicates 
a weakening in a previous determina- 
tion to lower the price support prop 
for these commodities to 65% of 
parity. 

From the feed industry 
drop to this level is 
make these crops 
sorghums 


view a 
necessary to 
particularly grain 
and oats available to 
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feed deficit areas. But it now appears 
that political considerations stem- 
ming from overall farm income prob- 
lems may deflect better judgment 
and lead to a somewhat higher price 
support level for these crops. 

Several formulas are now under 
study, ranging all the way from 65% 
of parity support to as high as 75%. 
Under the previous administrations 
there was no solid support for the 
85% of parity which prevailed with 
responsible officials at the work staff 
level. It was noted that with barley 
and sorghums supported at 85% of 
parity they couldn’t move into the 
deficit feed areas in competition with 
corn. 

Now the problem of acreage al- 
lotments on wheat and cotton as well 
as the other basic commodities leads 
to the conclusion that a big drop to 
65% of parity support for these crops 
might result in too drastic a cut in 
potential farm income next year. 

Inside sources at USDA now indi- 
cates that a price prop at about 72% 
of parity for these crops will be an- 
nounced this week. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Export Total 
Picks Up for Week 


WINNIPEG Export business 
worked by Canadian mills and ex- 
porters for the week ended Nov. 11 
totaled 4,565,000 bu. or almost 200,- 
000 bu. greater than the week previ- 
ous. Wheat sales were down but flour 
showed a fair increase. 
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GRAIN SANITATION 


(Continued from page 25) 





in 100 gms. contain excessive num- 
bers of insect fragments. 

(7) Millers will encounter difficulty 
with ash in flours milled from in- 
fested wheats. There appears to be 
a direct correlation between insect 
fragments in flour and the ash con- 
tent if the degree of infestation ex- 
ceeds 7 to 12 internal forms. 
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The Colorado Milling Elevator Ce 








DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Vieter Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 














CARGILL © 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 











WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
855 Board of Trade Bidg. 








E. J. BURKE 








CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
onnls, Minn. 








(8) When wheat containing suffi- 
cient high degrees of hidden infesta- 
tion is milled, increase of ash in 
certain streams requires their di- 
version to lower grades of flour re- 
sulting in a loss of patent or higher 
grade flour. 

(9) Monetary loss can be demon- 
strated where infestation averages 
7 internal forms per 100 gms. and 
increases in direct proportion to in- 
creasing degrees of hidden infesta- 
tion within the wheat kernel 


Boxcars Leading Source of 
Infestation 

Poxcars are an important source 
of infestation for grain and grain 
products, Paul McSpadden, Comman 
der-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, declared, and unfortunately since 
World War II the railroads have not 
done too much about it. The infesta- 
tion occurs (1) in back of end wood- 
en linings, (2) behind the sidewalls 
and (3) on the floors and roofs of 
the cars. These sources may be 
c‘eaned by air blowing, steam clean- 
ing and by washing. Normally, flour 
mills prefer the air-blowing method. 
After cleaning the cars should be 
sprayed, and mills prefer a time lapse 
of at least 12 hours between spray- 
ing and loading of the car. 

When boxcars are reconditioned, 
the normal method of preparing the 
cars against infestation is replac- 
ing the lining. The newest and by 
far the best thing that railroads have 
done to make cars infestation-free 
is the installing of fiberglass lining 
between the wood lining and the wall 
of the car, Mr. McSpadden said. Un- 
fortunately out of 720,000 cars in 
commission only 14,000 are lined with 
fiberglass, and most of these are 
lined at each end only, not the sides 
Cost is a factor here, probably, with 
the fiberglass cost per car for ends 
only $23 and the total car would 
amount to $120. 


Simple Elevator Test Needed 


There is still need for a simple 
fact test that the average small 
clevator operator can use in rou- 


tine inspection of incoming and stored 
grain, E. J. Kitely, chairman of the 
sanitation methods committee, Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists, 
tcld the meeting. 

W. V. Hukill, agricultural engi- 
neer in charge of grain storage in- 
vestigations for the department of 
agriculture at Iowa State College, 
gave the results of som> of his find 
ings on the best methods of handling 
grain in farm storage, and Leo E 
Holman of the USDA transporta- 
tion and facilities, branch at Wash- 
ington, described the storage prob- 
lems of the country elevator in this 
respect. 





Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 
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Millers, Chemists 
Hold Joint Meeting 
At Lake Murray 


LAKE MURRAY, OKLA.—Opera- 
tive millers and chemists joined 
forces at Lake Murray Nov. 5-6 to 
attend a joint meeting of the Tex- 
homa District No. 7 of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers and the 
Lone Star Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. The 
combination of a beautiful week end 
and a well rounded program made 
this fall meeting a success for both 
groups. 

Three national association officers 
were present at the meeting—William 
Catheart, Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., New York, president-elect of 
the AACC; L. C. Robinson, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, vice 
president of the AOM, and George S. 
©. Smith, Flour Mills of America, 
Kansas City, treasurer of the AOM. 

New officers were elected by the 
chemists in a short business meeting 
the evening of November 5. Dr. Wen- 
dell Reeder, Campbell-Taggart, Dal- 
las, took over the chairmanship from 
the retiring chairman, Rex Uphouse, 
Fant Milling Co., Sherman, Texas. 
Delbert Prideaux, Morrison Milling 
Co., Denton, Texas, was elected vice 
chairman and Bob Artz, Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Oklahoma City was re- 
tained as secretary-treasurer. 

Joint Sessions 

The regular sessions of the joint 
meeting began at 10 a.m. Saturday 
morning with the chairman of the 
AOM, A. G. (Gail) Preuss, Shawnee 
(Okla.) Milling Co., presiding. The 
program was opened by Charles G. 
Arps, public relations division of 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
His subject was “The Human Side of 
Business."’ He reminded the chemists 
and millers of the importance of 
“people” to any organization and em- 
phasized the need for employees, at 
all levels, to remember and to talk 
about the good points of their re- 
spective organizations and their jobs 
rather than to dwell on the problems 
and the unpleasant conditions exclu- 
sively. 

The national association officers 
who were present were introduced 
durinig the morning session. Mr. Rob- 
inson and Mr. Smith each spoke 
briefly concerning their activities and 
special problems. The morning session 
was rounded out by a paper delivered 
by Mr. Cathcart, who discussed the 
problems associated with freezing 
bakery goods. He outlined some of 
the problems involved in freezing 
such products as bread, rolls and 
pastries either for sale as frozen 
products or for the purpose of storage 
and defrosting before sale. With the 
aid of slides, Mr. Cathcart showed 
some of the changes in characteristics 
of bakery products which may be 
expected in commercial freezing. 

The afternoon session was devoted 
to a panel discussion of the 1954 crop 
wheat from the standpoint of the 
miller, the chemist and the baker. 
The panel was composed of three 
millers —-Cleo Perkins, Acme Flour 
Mills, Oklahoma City; Ralph Halter, 
General Mills, Wichita Falls; and 
George Silha, Quaker Oats, Sherman, 
Texas, and four chemists, Fred Pat- 
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terson, Morten Milling Co., Dallas; 
W. H. Carter, Shawnee (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co; C. H. Stafford, H. Dittlinger 
Roller Mills, New Braunfels, Texas, 
and T. G. Fletcher, General Mills, 
Wichita Falls. The panel was moder- 
ated by Dr. Wendell Reeder for the 
chemists and by Ben Blackburn, Fant 
Milling Co., Sherman, for the millers. 
The success of this meeting prompt- 
ed the two groups to vote to hold 
another joint meeting in the fall of 
1955. For their spring meetings the 
chemists have decided on Sherman, 
Texas, sometime in March, while the 
millers will hold their spring meeting 
in March at Dallas or Fort Worth. 
The regular banquet was attended 
by about 140 millers, chemists and 
their wives. After the dinner there 
was a session of bingo, and gifts, in- 
cluding radios, electric clocks and an 
electric blanket, were given as prizes. 


——=—SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Lamson Buffalo Manager 


BUFFALO — David P. Ryan has 
been appointed Buffalo manager of 
Lamson Bros. & Co., grain brokers, 
effective Dec. 1. He succeeds the late 
Raymond B. Christy, who had been 
associated with Lamson for 17 years. 
Mr. Ryan has been a ticket agent 
with the Lehigh Valley Railroad here 
for five years. Previously he was with 
the New York Stock Exchange, Mer- 
chants Exchange, Memphis, Tenn., 
and the Chicago Board of Trade. He 
was a native of Medina, N.Y. 
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WANT ADS 


Vv v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 




















MACHINERY WANTED 
he INE ee aeeeaaniainsl 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 











HELP WANTED 








RT Se v 

CEREAL CHEMIST—GRADUATE, 2 TO 6 
years’ experience, for evaluating bread 
flour purchases by means of test baker's 
results and for research in bread mak- 
ing. Kindly submit recent photograph and 
detailed account of personal history, 
training, experience and salary expectancy. 
Continental Baking Co., Laboratory, 168 
23 Douglas Ave., Jamaica 33, N. Y 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
a 











MILL MACHINERY 
For Good Guaranteed Machinery 


“Complete list on request over 1000 items” 
Will purchase hi speed sifters, swing 
machines, H.D. pellet mills, Carter Discs, 
other good items. Rolls our Specialty. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











i—200 H.P., G.E. 


P.O. Box 403 





Induction Motor, 2,200 volts, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 300 KR.P.M. 
1—75 H.P. Westinghouse Induction Motor, 2,200 volts, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 900 R.P.M. 
Starter equipment with each motor. 


0. L. RANDALL 


All in good condition. 


Sterling, Kansas 
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THE ORIGINAL LOW-ASH, STARCH 


BASE ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 




















oR No matter what your enrich- ¢ Minimumincreaseofashcon- 
5 MAJ ES ment needs may be, there is a tent—the original combination 
ADVANTAG VextraM formula to meet your of starch base carriers. 













requirements . . . easily, accu- ma (ar. 
rately and economically. And °® Stability of Vitamins is as- 
when you enrich with VextraM, sured by VextraM’s pH control. 
you get these outstanding ad- 
vantages: 

e Enriches flour, corn meal, 
grits,andalsomacaroniproducts ¢ Uniform, finer particle size 
to Government Standards. All of ingredients and carriers pro- 
nutrients supplied in accurately vides more uniform flour enrich- 
controlled pre-mixed form. ment. 


Transpore™ 
1 view of © 


ate £ : , 
2 a e Free-flowing—uniform feed- 


ing—excellent dispersion. 









Sterwin leads the way to better enrichment through constant research and 
product improvement. Call the Sterwin Technically-Trained Representative in your 
area for practical information on the use of these products. Or write direct to: 


” ee 
Wet feenmditl ue 
Subsidiary of Sterling Drug inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


FPronewn. sn Pood Enwuichmenet 
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N. V. Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





Mf 
ht ites 
TV ike ad 


Ino @\\ AMSTERDAM 
Jil \\. 


Heerengracht 209 
HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 


Anno 187 


6 
VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radtum Corr.: P.O. Box 6 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 








N V.GEBRS VAN DEN BtRGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twenteche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion.” Rotterdam 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, COUN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E,.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
1% Hope Street GLASGOW, C, 2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “Medium” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas 8t., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High 8t., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘“Coventry,’’ London 








SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


| Cable Address: “Flourimport” 











FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO, 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Oable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 











Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 














ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Diptoma,"' Glasgow 











Oable Address: ‘ Doxrracn,” London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


62, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








CONVENTION 


CALENDAR 





Jan. 14—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
1367 Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 
4, TIL 

Jan. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; New 
York City; Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 
North St., Phil., Pa. 

Jan. 22-24—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 

Jan, 23-25 Indiana Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; Sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cury, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Feb. 6-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 16—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Gustavus A. 
Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., James- 
town, N. Y. 


Feb. 20-22—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., Ralph 
Booze, 605 Mining Exchange Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colo. 

Feb. 20-22—Ohio Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; Sec., H. Ralph 
Kagay, 65 N. Roys Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ""MarveL,"’ Glasgow 


Mar. 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, IIL; Sec., Victor E. 
Marx, 1354 LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 

March 138-15 — New York State 
Assn. of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Inc.; Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Gen. Chmn., John McNamara, 
118 E. Fayette St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 

March 22-23—South Dakota Bak- 
ers Assn.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux 
Falls; Sec., William J. Fetter, P.O. 
Box 431, Rapid City, So. Dak. 

April 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.;sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Blidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 17-18 — Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, 





OMAR JORDAN 
GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 











Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIB COMMBRCIALB “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


wi 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent 


“Cleo” 


Cable Address 


on request 











Cable Address: ‘Toprt’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 

CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 I etter Codes 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,’”’ London 














Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Wedeboer” 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,"’ Glasgow 








EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 
Hans Werle K.G. 
Mannheim/Germany, D 3, 15 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR"” 
Telex 046871 
Importers of Grain and Feed 
Exporters of Flour 








DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 








RUD. MADSEN 
Importer and Millers’ Agent 


Established 1905 
Kastelsvej 27 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: “Ruma” 


FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: ‘Felixcohen” 











Nstablished 1874 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldengio,”” Glasgow 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR axnp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 75 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ““Ancuor,”’ Belfast 
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COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


—— 








Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 


-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 

















P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 
O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 








JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y¥. 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 











GO a Pe ed OO 


| 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York 


San brancisce 
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Colo.; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancey, 
1316 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, 
Texas, 

Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 18-20—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 518, 
Montrose, Cal. 

April 21-23—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc.; Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; Sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 


May 1-4 — Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Assn.; Drake Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; Sec., J. M. Long, 623 Four- 
teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 

May 12-18—Miller’s National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Tl. 

May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

May 15-19—American Association 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn KJ OUR pomestic 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








SY -¥m od colt le Me) me Aol!) am Le) of 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“read ts the 
Staft of Lity” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Td alive ME Gelaltel: 











Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
° 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 














Cfor More Than 50 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 
“all WINGOLD * WINONA 
0; FLOUR 
: ia a These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
"THERE 1S NO . om 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
FOR QUALITY” WINONA, nce nan wenertn ear rtaes KANSAS 


HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 









FLOUR 
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MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 





ENCORE 
Hv 1Ns 








Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 


Mitts AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 


CHOICE OF MINNESOTA ~- BELMONT - STAMINA 


Centennial FLOURING MILLS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


































GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR Die —— 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR CS e i ¢ : . 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR eo. oro 


BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS . 









Sterage 





NEW SPOKANE Mith > 


“OME OF 
THE WORLD’S Most’ MODERN 
Pa 4 


























MIiLtS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








MaArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATEOQ 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Chicago - New York « Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 





























of Cereal Chemists; Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Sec., American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists, University Farm, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 13867 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Chicago 4, Il. 


June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil., Pa. 


June 11-18—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, 8.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C. 


June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bidg., Spokane 1, Wash. 


June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 


June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 


Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, TIl. 


Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1956 
April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 


————SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KROGER DIVIDEND 

CINCINNATI — A quarterly divi- 
dend of 45¢ and a year-end dividend 
of 20¢, totaling 65¢ a share on com- 
mon stock of the Kroger Co. was de- 
clared by the board of directors. The 
dividend is payable Dec. 1, 1954, to 
shareholders of record Nov. 10, 1954. 
At the same time, the directors au- 
thorized a quarterly dividend of $1.50 
on the 6% first preferred stock, pay- 
able Jan. 3, 1955, to shareholders of 
record Dec. 15, 1954. A quarterly 
dividend of $1.75 was also declared 
on the 7% second preferred stock, 
payable Feb. 1, 1955, to shareholders 
of record Jan, 15, 1955. 











GRAIN SERVICE 





© New York Loulsville 
% Chicago Memphis 
- St. Louis Enid 
- Kansas City Galveston 
| Onmehe Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B, C, 
Nashville Winnipes,Man, | 
aWay iel.t> 5 
: 
Chicago Norfolk 
"| St. Louls Nashville 
© Kansas City Louisville 
ya Omshe a 
"> = Minneapolis + 
4 Buffalo } me sama 
ae Toledo Fe. W. 
$ a Columbus DS ney 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 


ie FROM 
ake EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
a weasels 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








STAR OF THE WEST; 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 

















1000 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 





The Friendly Firm With the Integrated Service 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Phone: Baltimore 1212 


RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR 
TOTAL STORAGE —15 MILLION BUSHELS 


- 6 MILLION BUSHELS 
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F B A RK, 14 “4 Fl 0 Fi 4 Ss A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


Ihe Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


~s 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 


2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 


3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


SERVING THE BAKING INDUSTRY FOR §0) years 


Producing fine flours for 80 years, Valier’s have grown with 
the baking industry. Backed by a tradition of quality, plus 
modern facilities and specialized experience, Valier’s cake 











and cracker flours are a must in many outstanding shops. 


Come to the heart of the Buttercup wheat country 
for unsurpassed quality, car after car. 












WRITE, PHONE or WIRE 
FOR QUOTATIONS ON... 


a Cake and Cracker Flour 
for Every Purpose! 














It is possible to buy flour cheaper 
than POLAR BEAR can be pur- 
chased. But flours that sell for less 
often cost too much in the long run. 
POLAR BEAR is always worth its 
price. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 


following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 
Western Star mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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ne Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills et Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "54° 








Jones-HerreELSATER ConstRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 12" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M, Srrarron, Vice Pres. 
Witt C, Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francais J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 






























Corby Building 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINE FLOURS - CORN PRODUCTS 




















MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
@ 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 





1911 Baltimore ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 




















“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








E.P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 



















"THE largest and most modern flour mill 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaTTLg, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & OO, EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York Ciry 





British Field Marshal Montgomery 


always examines the films which 
have been listed for presentation to 
his troops. One day he noticed on 
the list a film entitled “The Red 
Army.” Monty called in his officers, 
had a long talk about the strength 
of the Russian Army, its internal 
organization, etc. Then they ad- 
journed to the auditorium to watch 
the movie. The light went out and 
on the screen appeared the full title 
of the film: “The Red Army, the 
Life and Habits of Ants.” 


A man asked his friend what had 
caused a collision. The friend replied, 
“Two motorists after the same pe- 


destrian.” 
¢¢¢ 

Signs of Life: On a drinking foun- 
tain: “Old Faceful.” In a state park: 
“Rest Rooms Ahead. Speed Limit 
15 m.p.h.” In a courthouse stairway 
is a sign with an arrow and this 
message: “To Marriage License Bu- 
reau. Watch Your Step.” In the win- 
dow of a steam bath emporium: “We 
Make Young Colts Out of Old 45's.” 


¢?¢¢ 
Every man seems to fall into one 
of two classifications. He’s either old 
and bent or young and broke. 
ee ¢ 
A small boy went to a Sunday 
School picnic, but it hardly lived up 
to his expectations. He was stung 
by a bee; he fell into a creek; a 
little girl pulled his hair; he got 
badly sunburned. Late in the after- 
noon he reached home in an ex- 
tremely disheveled state. As he 
limped up the front steps, his mother 
greeted him and said: 
“Well, son, what sort of a time 
did you have at the picnic?” 
“Mama,” slowly replied the little 
lad. “I’m so glad I’m back I'm glad 


I went.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


“You say I'll die unless you oper- 
ate? How much will it cost, doc?” 

“Five hundred dollars.” 

“You'll have to come down a lit- 
tle. I had a better offer from the 
undertaker.” 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


// 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


9 COOKIE KING 
Qahy, 
ND Pp 


eee © 
0 ° 


t 


jt 
cookie ‘and refelere LAs 


70 10)81° b= aleleL 
CRACKER KIN G—cracker sp } 
% evel me ae lilelih 
GRAHAM KING—100% soft wheat! g 


sit y alelel 


low visc 


PASTRY KING 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-FVANS COMPANY. INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 













— ONE FLOUR — 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour 
WISDOM to get this combination of mellow- 
ness and wide tolerance. 

















NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES e OMAHA, NEBRASKA 































To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour « 







Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 


Or receive better service ° 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Dota Gtelaems) meats 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO 


Dial 








+». Means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





INDEX OF ADV 


ERTISERS 

















“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millera KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate, 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 














better bags 
for over 100 years 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


309 W 





Jackson Biv 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseur! 














for ALL your four. 


SPRING... HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 





THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





Abilene Flour Milis Co 
Acme-Evans Co. 
Acme Flour P in 
Allen, James, & Co, (Belfast), Ltd 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co. 

American 
Arkell 


Mills Co. 


Flours, Inc 


& Smiths 


Association of Mill & Elevator 


Mutual Insurance C 
Atkinson Milling Co 


ompan 


Baxter, A. E., 
Bay State Milling Co 
Beardstown Mills Co 
Bemis Bro, Bag Co. 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn 
Blair Milling Co. 
Blake, J. H. 
Blodgett, Frank H., 
Bolle & Schilthuls 
Brey & Sharpless 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Lulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burke, EB. J., & Co..... 
Burrus Mills, Ine. 


P. 


Cahokia Flour Co 


Engineering Co 


Cameron, John F., & Co. Ltd 
Cargill, Incorporated ......... 
Caer, F. Be cvcevccsoes 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd 
Centennial Flouring Millis Co 


Charlick, Wm., 
Chase Bag Co. . 
Chatfield & Woods 
City Nat'l Bank & 
Cohen, Felix, Firma 
Coleman, David, Inc, 


Ltd, 


Trust C 


o 


Back Co 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Commander-Larabee Milling 


Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 
Crawford & Law 
Crete Mills 


De Boer, W., & Co, 
De Lisser, Andrew 
De Stefano, Ulysses 
Desendorf, Inc 
Dixte-Portland Flour Co 
Donszelmann & Co., Ltd 
Duluth Universal 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 


Eastern Canada Flour Mill 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co 
EKinfuhrhandel Mannheim 

Evans Milling Co. 


Fant Milling Co. ....... ‘ 
Farmers Union Grain 
Farquhar Bros. ....... 
Fennell, Spence & Co... 


Fisher-Fallgatter Milling © 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flynn, John M., Co 

Fode, Troels A 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co 
Fort Morgan Mills 

Franco, Francis M, .. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Garland Mills, Inc 
General! Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co. ; 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd 

Gooch Milling & Elevator 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 


Milling C 
Inc.. 


i) 


0. 


Co 


Lid 


30 
30 


Ii 


30 


30 


30 
28 


Greenbank, H. J., & 
Green’s Milling Co, 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Sons 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co 

Harris, Upham & Co aes 
Grain Co., Inc 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Holland Engraving Co 
Hubbard Milling Co 


Hunter Milling Co 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Inter-Continental Grain Ce 
International Milling Co Cover 
Interstate Grain Corp. 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Jackson, Gilbert, In« 

Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 

Jewell, L. R., & Son 

Johansen, Anth., & Co 
Johnson-Herbert & Co 
Hettelsater Construction Co 
Jordan, ¢ 


Co., 


Jones 
mar 


Justesen, Brodr 


Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Milling Co. 
Kaswan, Joseph ....... 
Kelly-Erickson Co. ... es 
Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Ine. 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons 

King Midas Flour Mills 

King Milling Co. 

Bjaer & BONG ccccsecccccses 
Milling Co : a3 
Samuel, & Sons, Inc 
John B., & Co. 


PONSES BENMME OO. cc cvdccccccrsevvcece 


Knappen 
Knighton, 
Koerner, 


LaGrange Mills reer, ee 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 
Loken & Co 
Luchsinger, 


Meurs & Co 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., In 
McCabe Grain Co. ....... 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd. os ’ 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd... 
BERGGOM, GEIS cc ciscccrcese 
Madsen, Rud ....+.+++.:+: 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 


N. V. ‘‘Meelunie,"’ 
Mennel Milling Co, ...... 
Midland Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 
Milling Products, Ltd 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 


Amsterdam 


Mitchell, E. P., Co. 
Montgomery Co., The . 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co. 
Morrison Milling Co 

Morten Milling Co. 


Muirhead, B. H 


Nappanee Milling Co . 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 

New Century Co, os 

New Era Milling Co 

Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co 

Norton, Willis, Co 
Novadel-Agene Corp 


Cover 
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Mills Co., Ltd 
Mills Co 


Ogilvie Flour 
Oklahoma Flour 
Osieck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, 
Parrish & 


Milling Co.... 
Heimbecker, Ltd 

ROOK BOS. cccvcosecesccosee 
Penn, William, Flour Co 
Pillman & Phillips, Ltd 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Tren. Bhs.  pevieboaree ° 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co 


Quaker Oats Company o- . 
Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd.. 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M 


Red Wing Milling Co. 

metliy, John VF. ssccecsrecvsere 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
POD Gay BE obs cr ce vsee vesceces 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 


Robinson Milling Co 

Rodney Milling Co. oun 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply, 
Runciman Milling Co 
Ruoff, A., & Co.. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 


Inc 


Ltd 


Russell Milling Co 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 

St. Cloud Milling Co 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. ... 
Sheridan Flouring Mill Inc 


Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import 

Smith, J. Allen, & Co., In 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Springfield Milling Corp 
Milling Co 

Stannard, Collins & Co 

Star of the West Milling Co... 
Sterwin Chemicals Ine. 

Stolp & Co., Ltd. 

Stratton Grain Co ee 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co 
Strisik, 8S. R., Co. 
Sullivan, E. D., 


Standard 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Tenmant & Hoyt Ga. ccscecess 
The Northwestern Miller 

Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 
Thompson Flour Products 
Co. 
Mills 
Ltd. 


Ltd 
Inc 
Tidewater Grain 
Topnotch Flour 
Toronto Elevators, 
Tri-State Milling Co 


UhImann Grain Co, 
United 
Urban, 


Grain Growers, 
Milling 


George, Co 


Valier & 
Van 


Spies Milling 
Den Bergh, 


Company 
Gebroeders 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. ...........-. 
Van Walbeek’s Handel N. V. ..... 
Verhoeff & Zoon’s Handel N. V 


Vis, FP. C.. & Co 
Voigt Milling Co 
Vreeswyk, 


Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc 
Watson & Philip, Ltd 
Watson-Higgins Milling 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Westcentral Cooperative 


Milling Cx 


Cover 


Co 


Grain Co 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Weoters Gtar Mil Ce. cccecccveccvecs 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. ..... 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ...... 
Williams Bros Co. . ass 

Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 

Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd 


Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V... 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 
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Ask for more details. 


cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 























certain 


as your 


water supply 

















DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 











“"Dyox,” “Novadelox’’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


It's rare that your public water supply fails—so rare, in fact, that you 
just naturally expect uninterrupted service. You have a right to expect the 
same dependability from your flour treatment equipment and processes. 

For that reason, the N-A Flour Service Division, an integrated manu- 
facturing, research and service group, offers a complete, single-responsibility 
flour treatment service. Equipment and materials are backed by over a 
third-of-a-century of experience, and are designed specifically for the job 
they are to do—laboratories are available to work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching and color improvement problems—and a 
competent field organization regularly inspects the apparatus they supply 
to help you meet emergencies, avoid troubles and enjoy continuous, 
economical operations. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





MAGNA CUM LAUDE 
CUM EASE 


What a wonderful feeling! John’s ready for college, and his 
education is all paid for. It couldn’t have been easier. You 
see, John’s father has been buying U.S. Savings Bonds 
regularly. 


By buying bonds regularly you build up a constantly growing 
reserve for any long range purpose, whatever your goal. 
Why not get started on it right away; then when the day 
comes that you want it for something big, it'll be there, 
waiting for you. 


Purchasing Bonds is a good way to save. You get an ex- 
cellent return; at the same time you’re helping your country 
curb inflation, build defense, and spread the public debt over 
a broader base. 


You can buy Savings Bonds through your company’s Pay- 
roll Savings Plan, through the Bond-a-Month Plan at your 
bank, or in any post office or bank. 


INSURE YOUR GOALS 
INVEST MORE IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 





